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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., s says :—‘An Excellent Food, olaieally linha to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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LIFE & FIRE Assurance Institution. 


BONUS NOTICE. Apply for New Prospectus to 


| 
Policies to rank for Two Years’ Bonus at the next | the Head Office, 


Division of Profits, should be effected before | 9 and 10 King Street, Cheapside, 
3ist December 1891. . LONDON, E, Cc. 


“ESTABLISHED 1848. 


THE GRESHAM 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

















Assets Exceed : . £4,610,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . ‘ ‘ 800, "000 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives exceed ‘ ‘ 9, 250, 000 
This Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are FREE FROM ALL cer 5 ste pay RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well “a favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjo 
_ THOMAS G. ACKLAND, F.1. i. F.S.S., Actuary and Manag er, J AMES | H. _SCOTT, Secretary. 

















_ Dinolia, Powder 


‘Superseding the old toilet sae which are 7 to cause acne spots on the face by blocking up the pores of the skin. ’"—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“ee Vinolia ” Powder is an impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remarkable fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, toilet, 
‘‘ weeping ” surfaces, and sweating feet.’—Aritish Medical Journal. 


IN PINK, WHITE, and CREAM. 1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box. 








London—RYLAND ROAD, N.W. © American Address—BLONDEAU ET CIE., 73 and 75 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK, 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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R. M7DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ano SCOTCH CAKES, 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 





DUTCH BULBS. 


The Pick of Holland 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 


Bulb Growers, 
5 WAGENWEG, HAARLEM, 
AND. 


Our ‘Triumph’ Collection for Spring-Gardening, containing 
1200 extra selected bulbs, viz. : 

50 Grape Hyacinths. 

50 Single Daffodils. 

50 Scilla Sibirica. 

Gladioli 


50 Hyacinths, finest mixed, 
§0 Tulips, Single Early. 
ae Single Late. 
ee Double E 


irly, 25 


100 Spanish Irises. 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Phea- 
25 English Irises. sant’s Eye.’ 
400 Crocus in 4 distinct colours. 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest 
100 Double RKanunculuses. mixed colours. 
50 Single Anemones. 50 Winter Aconites. 
23 Large Double Anemones. 
ifter receipt of cheque or P.O.O., value £1. Half of the 


Will be sent imm ediately 
above quantity for 
Catalogue, which will be 


For other collections, etc , please ask for our complete 


forwarded free on applicatior 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager— Miss KNOWLES. 








Magnificently situated. 


Cs Luxuriously furnished. 
mtveees Turkish, Russian, and 
yw other Baths. Ballroom, 


—@ Billiard and Smoke Room. 
be f Ornamental Grounds. 
s, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow, 7erms Moderate. 














AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £601,670. 


JOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


EDWARD Wess, Esq., Chartrman. 
J. D. ALexanper, Esq. Sir Francis KwNotiys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. CB: 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
GILBERT Farie, Esq. hs MAS Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWE D ‘ON DEPOSITS 
For two years and upwards, : 5 per cent. per annum. 
One year, 4h i: es 
Six months’ noti 4 oe i” 
Three months’ notice, . rt 
GEORGE WIL LIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED, - $2,000,000 © Oo 
Parip Up, 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FuND, 223,000 0 © 

° 


UNCALLED CaPiITAL, ; : ; i 1,748,906 5 
Board of Directors. 
Wma. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von Anpré& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. "David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampsBELt, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 , for Three and Four Years. 
for Five Vears 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


5 ” 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. 


THE AGRA BANK, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 ONE MILLION 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


DEPOSITS. 


LIMITED. 


STERLING, 





RESERVE FUND, £115,000 
EDINBURGH BkKANCH—17 ST. ANDRE W Si JUARE. 
_. § Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors ( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEORGE DEas, Esq.. C.A. 


es DEPOSITS for _— Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
y, on SpeciAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
-NT ACCOUN T S are kept with constituents. 


The BANK receiv 
wear 
CUR RI . 


Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. 


ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





| per cent. (or £16, 38 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 


rO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS, 
APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
SHARES, payable in £1 instal- 


ENTITLING 
The LINOTYPE (OMPANY, Limited, invite 


he above 


MENTS of the unallotted balance of t 
ments every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further 
particulars apply to the Company's Secret 


“JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 


W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
OFFict 6 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C 
Work Manchester. 
= . , , : . . “INS . TO 
THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE, 
‘It is to the printing | é the present day what the inventions of Gutten- 
berg and Caxton were to the primitive writi ystems of the fifteenth century.’ 
‘A machine from which I cannot but ticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.’—The Right Hon. W. E. GLApsrone, M.P. 
One leading Daily Newspaper, which has used the Linotype about four years, 
and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 


0) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 


spent in renewals of type. 
A number of Linotype he offices of several Daily 


Newspapers in Great Britain 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 





|THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 


COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, .. 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 16,848 


A. H. CAMPB EL ‘ Esq. 7 Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EpInBuRGH. 


"REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
| SCOTLAND, Limited. 





| SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £505,000. 
| Directors. 
Grorce AuLpjo JAmiEson, E ry , C.A., Chairman. 
| GrorGE Topp CHIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinl yurgh. 
| Davip Cowan, Esq., Stoc > a Edinburgh. 
Joun M CRABB 1E, Esq. , Merc hant, Leith. 
| James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. FRANCIS a MoncreiFF, C .A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Secretary—Wwm. B. DUNLOP. 


Manager—E. A. Davipson. ) 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


| 
| 
| REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
| 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 
The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
DERENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 


the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, 
also 


ComPaANnigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; 
| To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 
In Exeter Hall, Monday, Oct October 12, at 7 p.m. 


FAREWELL MEETING, 
MARECHALL BOOTH CLIBBORN 


For AMERICA, anp 30 OFFICERS For FOREIGN SERVICE. 
COMMISSIONING OF 130 CADETS By 
THE CHIEF OF THE STAFF. 


Admission 1d, Reserved Seats, 1s. 


GREAT MEMORIAL SERVICE 
Of the Late MRS. BOOTH 
Will be held in THE CRYSTAL PALACE on Monday, 
October 19, at 7 p.m. 
Admission 6d. after 4 P.M. ; or including return rail from City or 
West End, Is. 








AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Ciass Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. Head Off 
( F. GREEN & CO., and Penn ol 
Managers—) ,»NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., a ee 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA, Fortnightly ; BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ; F + BATAVIA, : : “ 
COLOMBO, . : is BRISBANE, . ‘ * 
RANGOON, . . ‘s ROCKHAMPTON, “a 
KURRACHEE, . - ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S. WwW. 
or to GeLLaTiy, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Fall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON'S 
GUINEA PACKAGE OF 1015 CHOICE HARDY BULBS, 


For Spring Gardening, contains the following :— 
so Persian Ranunculus. 
40 French Ranunculus. 





so Hyacinths, distinct colors. 
) Tulips >, SI nglee arly. 

50 Lulips, double. 24 Gladiolus. 

; Tulips, single late 50 Snowdrops, single. 

20 Narcissus, Polyanthus { 50 Spanish Iris. 

30 Narcissus, incomparable. 24 Scilla Hyacinthoides. 
24 Narcissus, Poetic us. 24 Sc illa Sit erica (Praecox). 
mi 


Anemones, double. 4 Lilium Unmbellatum. 
yr single 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Winter 
400  Crecee, in 4 distinct colors. Aconite). 


Half this quantity for 11s. 
THE GUINEA PACKAGE for Indoor Cultivation contains 336 Choice and 
Selected Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 

The above Packages, which are delivered entirely FREE in London and Edin- 
burgh, may be had from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 3 Cross LANE, 
Lonpon, E.C., on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

For details of our other Collections of Bulbs, and particulars as to FREE 
DELIVERY, see our Catalogue for 1891 (104 pages, in English), which will be sent 
Post Free on application to our Agents, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, 
Nr. Haarlem, Holland. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 





Grand Diploma of Bonons, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS 


Children’s bordered .. 1/3) 8 Hemstitched : 13 N 
Ladies’ oa se Ladies’ .. - .. 2/14 
Gents’... és mi J a | Geeas’ - oo §«63/zz a 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 : a yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 516° per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless St iirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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ROWLANDS’ 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
| POWDER. 
WHITENS THE 
TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL. FRA- 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 








Sold by Chemists, etc. 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3d. extra. 


CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 











Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 

IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guir nea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 

CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 800 guineas. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 








New Volumes of ‘The Adventure Series.’ Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 


THE STORY OF THE FILIBUSTERS. By James Jerrrey Rocue, To which is added 
‘ The Life of Colonel David Crockett.’ 


‘The record of their adventures is thrilling. . .. With boys the book should be a prodigious favourite. . . . ‘The Life of Crockett’ is very quaint and amusing 
reading.’— Notes and Queries. 


A MASTER MARINER: Being the Life and Adventures of Captain Robert William 
Eastwick. Edited by HERBERT COMPTON. [ Ready. 





A Book for the Curious. 


NAMES: AND THEIR MEANING. By Lrorotp Wacner. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘ A curious and interesting book. The work is well done, and will instruct every one not specially a student of philology: while even students will take pleasure 
in the work. . Its index makes it useful for reference.’— Scotsman. 





“ New Book by the Author of ‘How to be Happy though Married.’ 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE: A Book for Everyone. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author 


of ‘ How to be Happy though Married,’ etc. Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 


‘It is the merit of these essays that they say not only tolerably but pleasantly and forcibly what every one knows has to be said. . . . The book will doubtless prove as 
widely popular as its predecessors from the same hand.’— Scotsman. 


Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author. 


A MINOR POET. By Amy Levy. (Vol. 7 of the ‘Cameo Series.’) Fcap. 8vo, half bound, 


paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘ This delicious little volume is a perfect oasis in the desert of average verse. Instinctively one rests here and tells one’s fellow pilgrims not to miss it.'—/ctortal World. 





The Children’s Library, Vols. I.and II. — 


THE BROWN OWL. By Forp Hverrer. With two Illustrations by Mapox Brown. 


A clever and amusing fairy tale. . . . The volume is very prettily got up—it is almost too daintily pretty for the thumbing which it is sure to get.'—Scotsman. 
STORIES FROM FAIRYLAND. By Georces Drosines, and other Greek Writers. 
Translated by Mrs. EDMONDs. [Lélustrated. 


Large post 12mo, fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 





By Helen Zimmern. 


HEROIC TALES: Retold from Firdusi the Persian. With Prefatory Poem by E. W. 


GossE, and Illustrations after Etchings by L. ALMA TADEMA. New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, §s. 





The Pseudonym Library, Vol. 8. 


SOME Ei EMOTIONS AND A MORAL. By Joun Otiver Hosses. 24mo, paper, ts. 6d. ; 


‘ That this author has a future of brightness and honour is as sure as the return of mid-day. I thank him publicly for his powerful delineation.'—Dr. Joskpu PARKER. 





By Ascott R. Hope. 


ROYAL YOUTHS: A Book of Princehoods. By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated. Crown 


8vo, cloth, §s. 


‘Mr. Hope succeeds in imparting an interest such as will make any boy who reads the sketches wish to know more. The volume is well illustrated with portraits.’— 
Scotsman. 





By William Chatterton Coupland, D.Sc., M.A. 


THE GAIN OF LIFE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘ The werk is so well written as to be likely to attract readers not specially addicted to metaphysics.’—Scotsman 





The ‘Lives Worth Living’ Series. Two New Volumes. 


THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. By their Son, Jonn Smit Morrat. 


Popular Edition. 


FAMOUS MUSICAL COMPOSERS. By Lypia J. Morris. Second Edition. [Ready Next Week. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 





Dr. Austin Phelps's New Work. 


MY NOTEBOOK: amieiciean: Studies in Theology and Subjects ad jacent thereto. 


By AusTIN PHELPs, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘ My Study, and other Essays,’ etc. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, [ Ready. 





Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers's Work on 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY: LECTURES ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY AND ITS HISTORY. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Life with the Incas. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN PERU. By Brancue Crark. Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, §s. [Next Week. 





The Ridout Letters. 


TEN YEARS OF UPPER CANADA, IN PEACE AND WAR, 1805-1815. Being the 


Ridout Letters, with Annotations by MATILDA EpGar. Also, an Appendix of the Meentins of the Captivity among the Shawaneee 
Indians, in 1788, of Thomas Ridout, afterwards Surveyor- General of Upper Canada ; and a Vocabulary compiled by him of the 
Shawanese Language. Frontispiece, Portrait, and Maps. Royal 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, 10s. 6d. 





LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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NOTES 


Mr. W. H. Smirn died at Walmer Castle on Tuesday. 
He had been in bad health for some time: indeed, he can 
never be said to have completely recovered from the 
worries and work of the Session 1889-90. Still, the wish 
was father to the hope, among men of both parties, that 
rest and the bracing air of the Channel would have com- 
pletely restored him. The end was somewhat sudden, 
and the news of his death came as a shock to the com- 
munity. Many whom he never knew feel that they have 
lost a friend, and the expressions of public and private 
sorrow have a peculiar sincerity. To regret the death of 
Mr. Parnell would be an act of treason. Mr. Parnell was 
an enemy of Britain, and the most that a loyal subject 
can do is to feel sorry that he did not live to repair in 
some measure the evils that he brought upon Ireland. 





Mr. Grapstone has swallowed everything at a gulp. 
That is the substance of his speech at Newcastle on 
Friday night. Short Parliaments, Local Veto, Disestab- 
lishment in Wales and Scotland, Payment of Members, 
some vague reform of the Land Laws—these are a few of 
the measures which he has been compelled to embrace in 
his programme, the more effectually to commend Home 
Rule to the predatory classes. To Separation, indeed, 
he professed to give the first place ; but he, no less than 
the wirepullers of the National Federation, realises that 
the country cares not one farthing for Home Rule pure 
and simple, and, now that the arch Home-Ruler has 
gone, is like to care still less) Home Rule has no chance 
unless it be ‘sandwiched’ between more attractive mea- 
sures, to use the expressive phrase of a clerical delegate. 
And so Mr. Gladstone to-day presents as sorry and pitiful 
a spectacle as a statesman need wish to do. If the goods 
in the shop window won't do, he indicated not obscurely 
that there are others on hand. His grandiloquent and 
wordy platitudes about the hours of labour may some 
day develop into an Eight Hours Bill. The House of 
Lords is to be swept away for exercising its constitutional 
function. Worst and most mischievous of all, the man is 
bent on the scandalous old policy of starving the Army 
and Navy, and on putting an end to our ‘ burdensome 
and embarrassing occupation of Egypt.’ His heart, in fact, 
is true to the pole of Majuba, Khartoum, and Penjdeh. 





Or statements which for politeness’ sake shall be de- 
scribed as ‘ daring,’ Mr. Gladstone’s speech was not more 
than common full. On Ireland he was in the wonted vein, 
but was if possible more transparently absurd than usual. 
He laughed at the promise of an Irish Local Government 
Bill, and predicted certain consequences upon its passage 
which from the Unionist point of view are certainly to be 
dreaded. He openly advocated the transference of the 
Constabulary from the Imperial to the local authorities ; so 
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at last we know for certain one point in his future Home 
Rule scheme. But further enlightenment was withheld. 
Instead thereof there was vouchsafed much thrice-repeated 
gabble about centuries of oppression and the opinion of 
the civilised world. Perhaps the quaintest passage of the 
speech was that wherein by sundry statistics the speaker was 
at great pains to prove that the administration of the last 
Coercion Act by Lord Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan 
was ever so much more successful in the reducing of the 
number of agrarian offences than Mr. Balfour’s admini- 
stration during the last five years. So be it. The greater 
pity that two such distinguished experts have taken to 
excusing instead of repressing crime. But then crime 
in Ireland, as Mr. Gladstone says, don’t count: for it is 
merely the consequence of a refusal to pay rent. The 
well-worn argument about relieving the British Parlia- 
ment of a great deal of work was, of course, called into 
play: by a strange maladroitness in immediate sequence 
to the proposition that we should always have a guarantee 
for the just and tolerant action of an Irish Legislature in 
our power to interfere with it at any moment. Such is 
Gladstonian logic. 





On Saturday Mr. Gladstone was presented with the 
freedom of the city of Newcastle, and made the sort of 
speech that everybody makes—or is expected to make 
—on such an occasion. He would have imparted a little 
novelty to his utterance by alluding to the speech he made 
when he last visited Newcastle, nearly thirty years ago: 
the speech in which he predicted the victory of Jefferson 
Davis and the Confederates with as much cocksureness as 
he now predicts the triumph of the Separatists at the next 
election. The gift of prophecy has been bestowed on Mr. 
Gladstone in but stinted measure. As it was, he naturally 
said nothing about the meteorology of the past, and con- 
tented himself with dwelling on the gigantic progress 
which Newcastle has made in wealth and importance dur- 
ing the last quarter of acentury. He attributed the growth 
of the city to local self-government, which is no doubt true 
enough to a certain extent, and paid the usual tribute to that 
fashionable fetish (just as Lord Salisbury would have done), 
going so far as to repeat the well-worn opinion that Town 
Councils have supplied a training-ground for Parliament : 
which is precisely what they never have done and, to all 
appearance, never will do. Why can no one simply say 
that Lord Melbourne’s Act has, upon the whole, worked 
very tolerably well, and have done? Touching upon 
Free Trade, Mr. Gladstone’s observations were pathetically 
antediluvian. Free Trade, also, is for him a fetish. He 
cannot, and will not, see that we are staunch Free Traders 
because Free Trade suits our book: that other nations 
are staunch Protectionists because Protection suits theirs, 
That Mr. Gladstone should have had the courage to pros 
phesy in the fine old Cobdenitish vein that the rest of the 
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world will soon see the error of its ways speaks volumes 
for his cheerfulness of heart and volumes for his blind- 
ness of understanding. 





At the annual conference of the Sailors and Firemen’s 
Union, Mr. Plimsoll delivered a remarkable address, in 
which he (albeit a Radical) urged all mariners and their 
friends to do their best at the general election to keep a 
Conservative Ministry in power. Under Lord Salisbury 
the diminution of loss of life and tonnage at sea has been 
exceeding great: chiefly owing to the exertions of the 
Board of Trade in enforcing the provisions of the Load-Line 
Act. Mr. Plimsoll—(who appears to have realised that 
Liberals may tinker and twaddle, but only Tories govern) 
—went on to say: ‘I dread more than I can say any 
change in the position of political parties, as I feel sure 
that the fair hopes which we now indulge, as I think 
with reason, on behalf of the seamen will have to be 
abandoned if we lose our present Government.’ An alto- 
gether honest Radical is rare ; but when voters find one so 
proud of his creed as Mr. Plimsoll thus arguing from deeds 
and practice, they may begin to believe that the advan- 
tage of the country is in the rule of those who are pre- 
pared to deal fearlessly with actual grievances, and not in 
the rule of such as attempt to legislate on the scale of 
Utopia. It is to be hoped, however, that Mr. Plimsoll 
will add candour to candour, and give proof in respect of 
the allegations he made against the shipowners. ‘Till he 
give something more substantial than mere statement, we 
cannot believe that the majority of seaport towns is in a 
conspiracy to burke all past legislation. Mr. Havelock 
Wilson spoke after the President of the Union, and 
attacked the Shipping Federation. Of course. Yet its 
new scheme of insurance for seamen is infinitely more 
advantageous to them than aught the unions can offer. 





Tue recent development in the strike (or lock-out) at 
the Carron and Hermitage Wharves is rather interesting 
as showing that the trades’-union leaders are by no means 
without acuteness nor the disposition to learn. Recruits, 
whether from the country or supplied by the Shipping 
Federation, have been at work, and the only obstacle to 
trade was in their lack of skill and speed. Threats of a 
general strike have long been prevalent, but the dema- 
gogue knows better than to chuck the loss of public sym- 
pathy overboard without any prospect of gain. The men 
engaged in waterside work are distributed amongst forty 
unions. Of these the most intimately concerned with the 
Wapping wharves are the Carmen’s and Lightermen’s. 
On Saturday a circular (commencing with the words, 
‘Worthy Brothers’) was addressed to the Carmen, calling 
them to consult as to the position. They decided to boy- 
cott the wharves. The Watermen and Lightermen did 
likewise. On Monday, therefore, trading was a matter of 
difficulty and of some rioting. But the car-owners have 
resolved to dismiss any man who refuses to do his assigned 
task : and business is by no means at a standstill. Mr. 
‘Ben’ Tillett and his colleagues have resolved to starve 
out the offending employers, and Wapping has put on its 
familiar strike appearance. But there is abundance of 
free labour, and, so far, the Carron Company is the only 
body of people which has reaped the slightest advan- 
tage from the rural immigration. 





. On the other hand, a statement published by the 


‘masters exhibits the unscrupulousness of the union leaders, 


no less than their recent action shows their power of 
adaptation to circumstances. The dispute began, it will 
be remembered, over the question of payment for meal- 
times. It seems that the Company employs a number 
of workmen regularly: at the utmost their sixpence an 
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hour gives them thirty-one and sixpence a week, but as 
often as not they fall short of this sum, It was proposed, 
therefore, to employ a fixed staff at thirty shillings a week, 
To this the union objected; for its own reasons. After 
three weeks’ negotiation, conducted with apparent fair- 
ness on both sides, it was agreed to revert to the former 
method, payment being given for breakfast but not for 
dinner time. And then, like a bolt from the blue, came 
notice of the strike. The opinion is general among the 
dockers—themselves not anxious to commence the winter 
on starvation wages—that if the companies concede the 
dinner-hour the matter will end. Since, however, the 
companies have men and to spare on their own terms, this 
is not likely to happen. The reason given for the initial 
informality is that the union meant to show all wharf 
masters that there is to be no sort of trifling with the 
men’s right to be paid for such time of the day as they 
are not at work. 





Tue Boulanger funeral was half farce, half tragedy. 
While a solemn service was proceeding within the house 
in the Rue Montoyer, the mob was howling and fighting 
without. The ground, we are told, was strewn with 
‘hats, umbrellas, and walking-sticks.’ The fight was re- 
newed at the cemetery gates. While Boulangist deputies 
were weeping over the grave and casting the tricolour into 
it, the police were charging the crowd, and the crowd was 
bonneting the police. To wind up, M. Laure and his 
friends have signed a manifesto that they are Boulangists 
still; and that their ardent desire is to bring about ‘a 
union between all who wish for the regeneration of the 
country and the expansion of democracy,’ and to continue 
the struggle against those who have hounded the brave 
ex-General to death. 

Tue unveiling of the statue of Garibaldi at Nice, at a 
moment when the Triple Alliance has been renewed for a 
new term, and when French pilgrims and Italian patriots 
are making demonstrations and counter-demonstrations at 
Rome, might seem to be a ceremony attended with some 
little risk. But the French Republicans, bold even to teme- 
rity, selected the occasion as one suitable for giving to 
the world a proof ef ‘the union of the Latin races’ and the 
coming rapprochement between Italy and France, as well as 
of French gratitude for the Liberator’s (mad but) chivalrous 
rush to the rescue in the Franco-German war, On Sunday 
M. Rouvier went to unveil the thing; and invitations and 
free passes were sent to the Italian Ministers and deputies 
to come and celebrate the union of the Latins, and to the 
Italian papers to come and record it. Unfortunately the 
Ministers and all but half-a-dozen deputies stayed away ; 
the comments of the Italian Press are not pleasant 
reading to French Republicans panting to embrace their 
Latin brothers on the soil of Nice and under Garibaldi’s 
effigy ; and Garibaldi’s own family was represented at his 
birthplace only by a son-in-law. Frenchmen and Repub- 
licans begin to suspect that the time and the place for 
celebrating the union were ill-chosen. 





Tue report on German trade for 1890 contains some 
interesting figures. Since the war the number of German 
postmen has increased from 7185 to 235,000; the num- 
ber of German telegraph offices from 3801 to 16,069 ; the 
length of German railway lines from 21,000 to 42,000 
kilometres. In May 1873 the reported tonnage of the 
German mercantile marine was 6,951,000 tons. The pro- 
duction of raw iron has increased forty-fold in half a 
century ; the yield of manufactured steel has multiplied 
some twelve-fold in less than twenty years. German 
statisticians are pluming themselves on the fact that the 
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growth of British trade in all these particulars has not 
been so rapid ; and are calculating the time it will take 
to come up with and pass us in the race. But statistics 
will prove anything you please. German trade has im- 
proved so largely because it had so much larger a margin 
for improvement. 





AN inquest was recently held upon the body of an unfor- 
tunate young woman who had poisoned herself, probably 
by reason of an attack of nerves. As the name (which 
happens to be distinguished) of a gentleman was men- 
tioned, it was assumed that the proceedings were private 
in order that he might be shielded, and it was even stated 
that he was but the stalking-horse for some one of yet 
higher degree. And all this, despite the coroner's letter to 
the effect that the proceedings were carried on decently 
and in order, and that solicitors and reporters were pre- 
sent. One of the solicitors has spoken to the same effect. 
But in the teeth of it all, the impression remains, and 
must remain, that something not quite fair and above-board 
was done at the inquest. It is baseless, as most impres- 
sions conveyed by the New Journalism ; but there it is. 
And there it would be, unfortunately : even though the 
offending editors met their due punishment. 





Tue golf tournament for the open championship, played 
in rough weather at St. Andrews on Tuesday, resulted in 
the victory of Hugh Kirkaldy of that town, a young player 
belonging to a golfing family: with the excellent score 
of 166 for two rounds. It was altogether a victory 
for the professionals, three of whom topped the list: 
Andrew Kirkaldy, the champion’s brother, being second, 
and William Fernie, of Troon, third. In the first dozen 
there were only three amateurs, and these occupied the 
fourth, eighth, and ninth positions. Mr. John Ball, junior, 
of Hoylake, last year's champion, was thirteenth, and Mr. 
J. E. Laidlay, Honourable Company, the amateur champion, 


twenty-first, on the list. 


In Heer Bosboom (born 1817) Holland loses as distin- 
guished a painter of interiors as has appeared since Rem- 
brandt and Ter Borch. The death of Charlesking of Wiirtem- 
berg will hardly do more outside his kingdom than furnish 
newspapers with a single paragraph. Of those Germans who 
feared Prussia and fought against her to their own hurt, 
Charles ultimately accepted facts and went to Versailles 
with the rest of the kinglets. He was amiable and some- 
what incompetent : he was not evena good soldier; but the 
American adventurers who made such unscrupulous use of 
his credulity had to deal with one whose bodily ailments 
had affected a mind never too robust. Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, who died on Wednesday, was one of Disraeli’s 
mistakes. He was a man of no small ability, but trouble 
followed wherever he went, and he crowned a career 
which should have been spent in the service of his Queen, 
but which was one perennial source of hot-water for his 
country, by entering Parliament as a Home Ruler. He 
came last before the public as the priests’ candidate for 
Kilkenny in opposition to Mr. Parnell’s nominee, Mr. Scully. 
By the death of the Earl of Portsmouth the Unionist party 
will be deprived of the valuable services of Lord Lyming- 
ton in the Commons. Like his son, the deceased peer 
was a staunch Unionist, and he did good but unobtrusive 
service to the cause. Lord Chaylesmore, better known 
as Mr. Eaton, the member for Coventry, died at Warsaw 
last week. He did much to revive the silk trade of Britain, 
and when it received the staggering blow dealt by the 
French Treaty he was the first to start a fund to relieve 
the starving operatives. 
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MR. W. H. SMITH 


HE death of Mr. W. H. Smith is a blow to the Go- 
vernment and a misfortune to the country. His 
tact, his temper, his knowledge of affairs, the confidence 
he inspired, were possessions of incalculable value to the 
Ministry in which he bore so prominent a part, while the 
country is the poorer by the loss of a statesman of a lofty 
character, an unblemished reputation, and a winning 
personality. He was forty years old when he first essayed 
Parliament, but it was not till three years later that the 
Westminster election restored the Sentimental Thinker 
to his wild women and his books and sent the Man of 
Business to the Senate. Disraeli was supreme in his 
knowledge of men, and his appointment (1874) of Mr. 
Smith to the post of Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, being eminently judicious, was a conspicuous suc- 
cess. Next, as First Lord of the Admiralty, it was 
Mr. Smith’s to do better and more useful work in 
the way of reorganising the business arrangements of 
the great spending department than could have been 
done by a Board which should have consisted of Drake, 
Collingwood, and Nelson themselves. In 1885 Lord 
Salisbury, proposing to profit by his experience, sent 
him to look after the Army; but his time at the War 
Office was short, and the Irish Office being the post of 
danger—(the ‘Guttersnipes’ {had already succeeded in 
killing Mr. Forster, and in converting Sir George Tre- 
velyan from a scholar and a lettered politician into the 
pitiful figure of fun we know)—he was Chief thereof for 
a still briefer period. The ‘Three Acres and a Cow’ 
Dissolution was quickly rounded off by Mr. Gladstone’s 
surrender; and Mr. Smith went back to the War Office, 
while Mr. Balfour took the Guttersnipes in hand. But 
the Fates (or at any rate Lord Randolph) were once 
more against the Army ; and the House of Commons 
was without a leader; and there befell a strange thing. 
The man of sense, the man of business, the English 
worthy, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer was pleased 
to describe as the Marshall and Snelgrove of the party, 
was chosen to lead in his turn; and the man of parts 
but no magnitude had no choice but to give up an 
Imperial charge for the interests of South Paddington, 
and retire into that outer dulness whence he has but 
now escaped. The effect was more than satisfactory. 
Mr. Smith was not brilliant, but his character was a 
very admirable and well-balanced whole. He had no 
gift of oratory—but then he was plain-spoken, accurate, 
and trustworthy: and in the House and out of it, to 
his peers or to a popular assembly, he had such a way 
of talking common sense that, if he seldom roused his 
hearers to enthusiasm, he never failed to win their 
respect and not infrequently their admiration. 

As a statesman, he leaves no brilliant record of legis- 
lation attacked at his instance and achieved under his 
direction and by his means. He did not even father a 
Local Government Bill; and if the Intelligent Foreigner, 
perched in the gallery of the Commons, had asked his 
guide what Mr. Smith had done that Mr. Smith should 
lead the Commons, he would have received for answer 
(if his guide were intelligent) that it was because this 
leader had always done his duty, and everybody knew 
he would never do anything else. To which, if the LF, 
were also a wit, he might have objected that in the 
kingdom of rogues the honest man is not always king, 
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and thereafter have marvelled more and ever more at 
the Britannic want of logic. The truth is, of course, 
that Mr. Smith was an ideal Tory in that he was content 
to govern and resolved to let impertinent and inexpe- 
dient experiment alone. His sound sense and excellent 
administrative capacity were worth a gieat deal to his 
country, and they helped to win him a position in the 
House unique in the history of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments. Among his predecessors as Ministerial leaders 
are Walpole, Pitt, Peel, Gladstone, and Disraeli. At 
first sight it appears absurd to compare him to any of 
these; and Mr. Smith, whose successes did not spoil 
him, who knew himself, and recognised his powers and 
his limitations—would of all men have shunned such 
a comparison. But, for all that, to indulge in the work 
of contrast is to find that he had a quality which com- 
pensated—and more—for the absence of brilliancy and 
for the want of genius. He had character; and by 
this attribute alone he, an affable elderly gentleman, 
full of the milk of human kindness, won himself a 
place in the esteem of his Sovereign and his colleagues 
in the House and in the country which was honour- 
able to himself as it is creditable to our public life. 
Not of any word of his could it be said that we must 
have better assurance than Randolph’s—for that we 
like not the security; while to contrast his reputation 
with that of the stud of battered hacks and sham blood- 
horses which Mr. Schnadhorst has just been showing off 
at Newcastle were to be merely vicious. 

The late First Lord of the Treasury will long be 
remembered as an exemplar, as a type, of that nation 
of shopkeepers which is also the nation of Shakespeare 
and Cromwell and Sir Walter, to say nothing of that 
noble army of men content—like Wellington in Spain, 
like Collingwood along the Mediterranean sea-board 
after Trafalgar, like the nameless heroes who are 
reclaiming Egypt and making India an English pro- 
vince—to do their duty and to let the world slide. 
In the House of Commons such a word as ‘duty’ 
appears to have more meanings than it ought to have ; 
while as for ‘ principle, what is it nine times in ten but 
the exigency of party? In truth, we stand in acute 
and chronic need of the morality which is not ashamed 
to shape its preachment and its practice according to 
the old-fashioned ideals. And had Mr. Smith done no 
more than stand up in his place, night after night, and 
give oracular proof that he was there—not to aggran- 
dise himself, not to snatch a party victory by purely 
party means, but—simply to do his best for country and 
Queen in the place to which it had pleased Heaven to 
call him, he had still done service enough. But he did 
more: during the last six years he played a difficult 
part with dignity and with applause. He became so 
much the favourite of the Commons as to make it 


their affection to a greater degree. He spent himself 
in his country’s service, and his death is the price we 
have to pay. His loss will be felt in many ways; but 
when we look ahead it seems as if in regard to one 
question, and that not the least important with which 
statesmen may have to deal, it may well be irrepar- 
able. Years ago he identified himself with that 
great movement for the consolidation of the Empire 
which, being yet indefinite and vague, is capable 
of the very greatest things. It is possible that, if 
further steps there be in the direction of a Customs 
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Union or a Federation, or whatever form the bond 
shall take, they might not have originated with him; 
but it is certain that he would have been an invaluable 
adviser. His imagination would not have played havoc 
with fact ; but, with his enlightened patriotism and his 
strong commercial instinct and his vast experience of 
affairs, he would have been the very man to reconcile 
divergent interests, and to devise something workman- 
like and practicable out of the jarring aspirations of 
theorists and constitution-mongers, This would have 
been a fitting crown to a life distinguished by purity 
and modesty, which was full of work, and which has 
been a sacrifice to duty. 





RUIN 


OR some time past our Parliamentary Liberals 
have found dishonesty unpleasant. They are 
beginning to find it absolutely unprofitable. It was 
borne in upon them at Newcastle that they stand be- 
tween the Devil (which is Separation) and the deep 
sea of the New Radicalism. ‘They are menaced, that 
is, on the one hand, with the torments of seven more 
years in Opposition ; on the other, with complete sub- 
mersion. ‘Though Mr. Parnell be dead, his demand for 
the control of the Constabulary will still be pressed one 
way or another ; and this even they cannot grant. The 
Labour Members, whom they made possible, and whom 
even now they cannot openly oppose, will occupy their 
seats. And so the representatives of shopocracy, after 
their half-century’s attempt to make England bank- 
rupt as well as vulgar, will disappear. Their oblitera- 
tion will come none too soon. Their last stand at the 
coming elections, cornered as they are, will be dan- 
gerous. But their day was really over when they en- 
franchised the working-man, on whom they subsist, 
whose life they made hideous but two generations 
since, and with whose ideals their own are for ever in- 
consistent. Labour as well as capital may be trusted 
to find its proper level. Outside Clapham, Great 
Britain is not dishonest. In a country naturally Con- 
servative our chiefest terror is ignorance. Now the 
artisans are informing themselves. The great towns, 
consequently, are on our side : where they will remain 
long enough, at all events, to extinguish the last ves- 
tige of Liberalism. And by the time they are tired 
of common sense the agricultural labourer will be tired 
of following after demagogues. 

But that ultimate disappearance of his party, which 
he has made inevitable, concerns Mr. Gladstone less 
than his present embarrassments. His personal influ- 
ence, he had hoped, would carry him into power for the 
last time. Himself is the creed of his party. But 
even as a creed, it seems, he is to be a failure. He is 
elastic enough, Heaven knows: yet not so elastic that 
the Liberal mind may be satisfied with him. ‘To carry 
Home Rule has become his fixed idea. Before 1886 
he was, as befits a Liberal, and as Sir Lepel Griffin 
would have us believe him now, a political weathercock. 
He was a very honest man, as Hazlitt said of another, 
with a total lack of principle. He was the dupe and 
slave of momentary, violent, and irritable humours. 
His conscience was at the mercy of the first provocation 
he received. But now this one desire has entered into 
his soul—to repeal the Union. He has made it a 
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personal matter, with all the unnatural persistence of 
old age. And he will not even own himself to have 
been, as he now is, fatally and absolutely balked. 
Excusably enough, his backers are growing restive. 
With the utmost lightheartedness they would have 
broken up the Empire, in this or in any other way at 
his bidding. So much was due to the mere irrespon- 
sibility of ignorance—to the want of political sense 
and of national spirit which is natural to sentimen- 
talists and tosectarians. But, after all, they have their 





own aims—aims vague and ignoble, but still their own. 
Ireland is nothing to them. They have no such dislike 
as the Tory entertains for mismanagement. They are 
not troubled by the idea of Imperial efficiency. Accord- 
ingly, the good Schnadhorst has found it necessary to 
impose a definite British programme on his chief. It 
is in great part not worth considering. Mr. Gladstone 
recited it in as perfunctory a fashion as he dared, as 
a task to be got over before he came to interesting 
matter. But there are two parts of his speech which 
deserve attention ; what he says about registration and 
what he says about our foreign policy. 

The one thing, he is inclined to think, which ought 
to have precedence of Home Rule is—a new extension 
of the franchise: on the principle upon which a man 
sharpens his razor before shaving himself. The meta- 
phor is misleading. 'To any other mind than his these 
infusions, repeated in quick succession, of ignorance and 
inexperience into the electorate might seem likely to 
dull rather than to sharpen our political wits. And, 
after all, the loss of Ireland is less like shaving than 
(say) the amputation of a leg. But, this apart, there 
is something singular in the liking of your Gladstonian 
for new voters at every turn of the political wheel. We 
can understand the mental confusions which lead the 
party dubbing itself of Peace to involve us in ruinous 
wars, the friends of ‘Progress’ to wish to begin by 
dissolving the Empire, and the advocates of Liberty to 
indulge in the coercion of labour. But it is extrava- 
gant for men accustomed to enlarge upon enlighten- 
ment, equality, and justice to set their hopes thus 
deliberately, time after time, upon darkness; to seek 
to override the British majority by the aid of the Kelts, 
the will of the nation by an unholy alliance of provin- 
cial prejudices; and finally, because the organised in- 
telligence of Manchester and London will not give way 
before the over-represented barbarian of Connaught, 
to condescend to an appeal to the disreputable and 
nomadic residuum at home. 

Lord Iddesleigh once said that if the Liberals were in 
power for twenty years, at the end of that time there 
would be very little of the Empire left for them to 
govern. ‘I'wenty years is a long time. The two sen- 
tences which (in a speech of an hour and a-half) were 
all that Mr. Gladstone could spare for Imperial ques- 
tions, show that a great deal could be done in—let us 
say eighteen months. He speaks of the * enormous 
increase’ in our expenditure of late, due to the * re- 
lentless appetite’ of those who have worked for the 
efficiency of the Navy. And Egypt, he says, must 
always be a cause of weakness to us; its occupation is 
‘burdensome and embarrassing’; and our escape from 
it, he fears, will be left for him to deal withal. Egypt, 
Ottoman or independent, would be a loss to us. Left, 
as she would be by Mr. Gladstone, to France, her loss 
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would be fatal to our rule in India. It would be the 
first step, in fact, to Major-General Stuart's respectable 
scheme of scuttling from the Mediterranean, which is 
to close the Canal to us in war-time, leaving Russia 
fourteen days nearer to Bombay than ourselves, and 
the French at Aden ready to intercept our troopships 
from the Cape. ‘The question is past argument. ‘The 
Egyptians are more than contented. The Delta is no 
expense at present. It will be in the end what it was 
to the Romans, and more, to us. To lose it would be, 
moreover, to lose half Africa, which we hold between 
Zanzibar, the Cape, and Cairo. The Italians would not 
have us move, lest they lose Massowah and Tunis. The 
Germans tell us to stay. There was jubilation in the 
Paris newspapers on Monday. If Mr. Gladstone re- 
turn to power, he will be reminded of his admis- 
sions. His Newcastle speech will rank with that other 
about Austria, Only that in this case no apology will 
serve. His country pays. There is solid territory for 
him to surrender. But the pleasure with which our 
friends received his remarks on foreign policy was as 
nothing to that with which they received his second 
resolution—to reduce our fleet. | Since the reconstruc- 
tion of the Navy under Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet we have 
been the arbiter of Europe. Our alliance is precious 
because, while we are safe at home, we can guarantee 
Constantinople and set the Italian army at liberty. 
The German Emperor is at bottom no friend of ours : 
but friendships in high politics count for nothing, ex- 
cept as between absolute sovereigns ; the terms which 
Russia offers him are hard, almost ruinous; accord- 
ingly, he finds it better to look to Britain for the 
help he needs: but only to Britain under Lord Salis- 
bury. With Mr. Gladstone in power we are feared by 
our friends, despised by our enemies, and mistrusted by 
all—ourselves included. France and Russia remain 
every whit as dangerous as now. They are the enemies 
of—not Lord Salisbury but—the country and_ her 
material interests. The difference is, that we lose the 
confidence of the Triple Alliance, which Mr. Gladstone 
has denounced. And this is the moment that he 
would choose for reducing our fleet! 

In one direction only did the leading Liberal puppet 
break from the control of his wirepullers. He pro- 
fessed himself in favour of labour representatives and of 
the payment of members. The announcement will win 
him votes. But it will not (because it cannot) modify 
the policy of the Liberals. The meeting of the Eight 
Hours Party in the Bigg Market; the quarrel of the 
Trades with Mr. Morley; the public admonition of 
Schnadhorst in the speech we have been considering ; 
the amendments attempted of Mr. Sydney Webb and 
others throughout Friday’s meeting ; last, not least, the 
peevish remonstrances of Mr. Herbert Gladstone—all 
these things show which way the wind blows. The 


Labour Candidates who have so far been cl 


losen are 
in all cases running against Liberal candidates. Those 
backed by the National Liberal Federation will be used 
as forlorn hopes in 'Tory constituencies. For the party 
is becoming desperate. Unless it can discover not only 
new voters but a policy and leaders, it must be hope- 
lessly ruined within five years. You shall scarce convert 
your artisan in very large numbers to Toryism. But 
he will vote with the Tories out of the fulness of his 


contempt for the other side. 
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FAIRIES IN CONGRESS 

HE amateur is void of science as of art, and for 

his delight has folk-lore been invented. Half-a- 
century ago it was fashionable to toy with philology, 
a vague pursuit which demanded nothing of the de- 
vout save a taste for theory and the ingenuity of the 
Seventh Standard. In the good old days etymology 
was as severe a hobby as butterfly-hunting, and the 
game, if properly played, proved entertaining as double 
acrostics.. So much Mr. Max Miiller realised, and his 
Science of Language has reached we know not what 
edition. But philology has passed through a marvel- 
lous revolution. ‘To-day none but the strenuous may 
reach its outskirts. ‘The comparative method has 
throttled the amateur. No longer may it be said that 
‘the vowels make no difference and the consonants 
very little The modern philologist must needs be 
familiar with a dozen languages: he must penetrate the 
intricacies of phonetics; fancy and imagination are 
as lures in his path; and if he would not fall behind 
he must give his days and nights to toil. ‘To the 
amateur all that is intolerable, so that folk-lore was 
given him as a sop, and the professors of this gayest 
of sciences have just been sitting in conclave. ‘There 
are many of them, and the most are entertaining. 
Even though they prefer to leave literature out of the 





question—a tendency Mr. Jacobs very properly re- 
buked—it is difficult to be dull when fairies and 
savages are your theme. But there is discontent among 
the learned : a congress has no business to be frivolous, 
and at Burlington House there was none of ‘ the dusty 
air and jaded afternoon daylight —though the benches 
may have been ‘ full of men with bald heads and women 
in spectacles —which should characterise the earnest 
gathering. ‘The speeches were all very nice and amus- 
ing ; the speakers skipped from Greece to Timbuctoo, 
from Cinderella to the rites of Voodoo. And what 
was the issue? A firm conviction that the science of 
folk-lore has yet to be born! Not even the devout 
are satisfied with their progress. Mr. Hartland, the 
President of the Fairy Tale Section, acknowledged from 
the ‘chair’ that ‘his interest in folk-lore would come 
to naught’ unless he believed that the new science 
would reveal—not only the practices of primitive man 
but also—‘ the very structure and development of the 
human mind. And as Jack and the Bean-stalk is un- 
likely, for some centuries at least, to discharge the 
function of the Philosopher’s Stone, we would not give 
much for Mr. Hartland’s interest in folk-lore. 

The science indeed is in a strange plight. It is 
overwhelmed with facts: but it knows not how to 
handle them. Its emissaries are despatched to the ends 
of the earth. ‘Thousands of stories have been col- 
lected and compared. Sections and subsections have 


been duly invented, that the study may present a serious 


aspect. Before long all the accessible wardrobes of 


‘Cinderella’ will be tabulated. Andthen? Shall we be 
any nearer to the eternal mysteries of lifes We trow 
not. And indeed, why should a poor little fairy-tale, a 
whiff of prehistoric imagination, reveal so much to our 


ravished sight ? The gathering together and sifting of 


primitive stories and customs is a delightful task, and 
the mass of information, which is yearly increased, may 
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some day point to a conclusion. After all, the folly of 
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the solar-myth gentry has been ruthlessly exposed, but 
the historical school is still rent by dissensions. None 
knows, perhaps none ever will, how much. similarity 
of type is due to human nature, how much to trans- 
mission; and at present folk-lore is no better than 
the philology of ancient days, a study without a basis 
and uncertain of its purpose. Eager as are its devotees 
to amass evidence, they are careless enough in testing 
its credibility. Their enthusiasm reminds you of Mr. 
Pickwick overwhelmed in presence of ‘ Bill Stumps His 
Mark.’ ‘Their ears are open to the voice of the first 
comer. ‘The cheap-tripper is for them no less a witness 
to truth than the trained observer. You have but to 
turn over the pages of the soundest of their works to 
realise that their practice is to count heads rather than 
to weigh character. ‘The tourist, who wanders abroad 
notebook in hand, believes whatever he is told, and is 
told whatever he would hear. Many indeed are the 
practical jokes which * primitive’ man has played upon 
the amateur of science. And the feeling of insecurity 
imparted by so reckless a credulity will render folk-lore 
and its conclusions tentative for years to come. 

The orthodox student of folk-lore, therefore, while he 
expects his * science’ to reveal the secrets of Nature and 
to make plain the way of the psychologist, has not yet 
devised a satisfactory method of cross-examination. His 
ambition is as wild, his faith as unquestioning, as the 
theologian’s : so that from a scientific point of view he is 
tiresome. ‘The most valuable paper read at the recent 
Congress was wholesomely destructive. Professor Rhys 
is neither an amateur nor an optimist, and he gave 
utterance to many home truths which must have been 
bitter as gall to the devout. ‘ I consider, he said,‘ that 
men in my state of mind—men busied, in fact, with 
studies which, owing to the rapid accumulation of facts 
or the blossoming of new theories, are in a shifting con- 
dition—should abstain from writing books or anything 
longer than a magazine article. He proceeds to sug- 
gest that the magazine articles should be burnt, until 
an Academy stay the devouring fire; and he will be 
satisfied if the Academy be constituted any time in 
the twentieth century. After so vigorous an onslaught 
by one of its most accomplished professors, what be- 
comes of poor folk-lore ? Discarded as a science, it 
remains the pleasantest of pastimes. Its researches have 
not displayed the human soul in its infant savagery. 
But the human soul is a weariness at all stages of its 
growth, and the debt we owe to those who—never pour 
le bon motif—have published the fairy-stories of many 
races is hard to pay. And, after all, so long as the plea- 
sure of reading is ours, let us not quarrel with such as 
esteem a sham science more precious than excellent 
literature. The ‘Teuton must still have his bone to 
worry: whether it be metaphysics or the * very structure 


of the human mind.’ 


TO PADGETT, M.P. 

PYNHE Indian Government has been entirely superior 

to panic, but it is none the less a fact that 
the Indian Empire has just escaped the widest-spread 
famine of our time. Not the most intense ; for at the 
worst the tale of victims could scarce have equalled that 
in the North-West Provinces in 1838, or that in Orissa 
in 1866. Mayhap the statistics of these earlier visitations 
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are notoriously worthless: for so late as 1877-8, when 
the scourge descended upon Madras and Bombay, the 
estimates varied from five hundred thousand to five 
and a-quarter million deaths. But let it suffice that 
starvation has ere now accounted for its hundreds of 
thousands, whether the Administration has been wholly 
incompetent, as in Lord Auckland’s day, or vigilant and 
active, as in Lord Lytton’s. In the present instance 
there was little apprehension of so prodigious a cala- 
mity. But never within the memory of man has the 
operation of a late and thin monsoon menaced so vast 
an area with dearth, if not with actual destitution. 
A good half of the Peninsula was affected, and ominous 
warnings were officially and seasonably expressed, alike 
from the Punjab and Mysore, alike from Burmah and 
Bombay. In the interval rain has fallen plentifully 
throughout the northern and western provinces, with 
the apparent exception of Rajputana; so that the 
danger now lies heaviest upon Madras and upon our 
recent annexations beyond the confines of India proper. 
There the authorities are already grappling with dearth, 
and should the autumn clouds withhold their gift they 
will have to face the great Devil of Hunger himself. 
The outlook is serious, but it is a sensible improve- 
ment on last July’s. 

Under the circumstances you naturally look to have 
Padgett, M.P., and his idiot Sancho, the Baboo jour- 
nalist, upon the war-path; and very much there they 
are. If you believe these worthies, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has done those things it ought not to have 
done and has left undone those things it ought to 
have done: that it is brutally callous, fatuously in- 
efficient, and most probably both. ‘There is the usual 
clamour in the native press for the restriction, or even 
the total prohibition, of the export of grain, though 
the impolicy of such procedure has been proved times 
without number: inasmuch as, speaking generally (1) 
corn thus withdrawn from its natural market is invari- 
ably hoarded ; whence (2) a general disturbance of the 
supply, and (3) when the pinch comes, riots and incen- 
diarism; while, to come to the particular, the Indian 
peasant, though a wheat-grower, is not a wheat-eater, 
so that to close the ports were simply to deprive 
him of the wherewithal to buy rice. All this, with 
other excellent arguments, have been explained to 
the Baboo by Mr. O’Conor: who is inconsiderate 
cnough to remark that those who would benefit by the 
prohibition of grain exportation are—not the ‘ sub- 
merged tenth* but—that business section which is best 
able to take care of itself; the Baboo, namely, and the 
Baboo’s betters. So much for the journalist. Padgett, 
M.P., on the other hand, who is nothing if not Cob- 
denitish, has certain nostrums of his own, chief among 
them irrigation. Now, the construction of canals will 
certainly not avail to stave off a general famine, and 


is useless, except indirectly, as relief in the form of 


labour, once the plague is there. Irrigation, in short, 
is little better than a palliative : first, because its cost 
is so enormous that a complete system is out of the 
question (a million and a-quarter sterling was sunk in 
the Orissa Canal alone); and secondly, because, as 
Lord Salisbury told the late John Bright (John Bright 
was Padgett 11., Burke being Padget 1., the third is still 
with us), ‘water will not flow uphill.’ 

In truth, the cyclic failures of the monsoon are from 
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God ; they may be mitigated, but they cannot be pre- 
vented. Artesian wells, re-afforestation, and the other 
remedies are powerless when the heavens are as furnaces 
of fire, and not even Padgett, M.P., can play Elijah to 
a continent. What the Government can do is this: it 
can be beforehand with the drought, by connecting the 
inland districts with the world outside with roads and 
rails; and when the said drought has come, it can 
organise and apply the remedies of relief works, distri- 
butions of food, and—if the crisis be extreme—house- 
to-house visitation. Now, the railway communications 
of India are fairly complete ; but in Upper Burmah 
they are non-existent. Even there, however, the native 
roads should be equal to the portage of adequate 
supplies, provided Sir Alexander Mackenzie do not 
trust too much to private enterprise. Provisions ar- 
rived, the better class of inhabitants must have money 
to buy them ; and for that reason such remissions of 
revenue as Lord Wenlock has sanctioned in Madras 
are both prudent and humane. Equally to be com- 
mended are the advances whereby the ryot is enabled 
to employ himself on his own fields in the digging of 
wells. For the poorer peasantry there is nothing for 
it but relief-works and public kitchens, however waste- 
ful and expensive. In the neediest territories these 
undertakings have been in operation since January. And 
hereby the Madrassis, a feeble folk in the main, with 
but the frailest hold upon life, have been dissuaded from 
creeping off to die in their huts, or from drifting about 
the country in panic-stricken gangs, each one an agency 
for the dissemination of cholera and fever. 

From the later telegrams you gather that some thirty- 
six thousand souls are engaged on relief work in the 
Presidency, as against the million and a-half of Sep- 
tember 1877; and that the death-rate is little, if at all, 
above the average, whereas in that year it ran to full 
forty per cent. ‘The conclusion is that, though famine 
is sporadic in certain parts of India—so that if the 
north-east monsoon play the traitor, circumstances of 
severe, but always local, necessity may easily develop 
—the Empire can ‘ bid its heart keep up, since it has 
endured harder things than these. In any case, the 
outlook is immeasurably more cheerful than if the 
Mogul were enthroned at Delhi: with Theebaw still 
drinking and murdering at Mandalay and Padgett, 
M.P., intent on what his constituents call * doing the 
heavy * in the Viceregal Lodge at Simla. 





THE NIGGER OF FACT 


THWNHE white editor of one of the best West Indian 
newspapers has said that, in twenty years, under 
the present policy of the Colonial Office, black will 
have crowded white out of the British West Indies. It 
were well, then, for English people to hear some truths 
about the average negro, as he exists and as you find 
him in one of the most important islands. 
Leave the exceptions out of count: the coloured 
barristers and doctors who have so absorbed an educa- 


tion in England as to seem negro only in looks and 
origin. They are out of touch with negro feeling— 
they are black swans, indeed, and are rare in the 
monotony of creole life. It is in the small freeholder, 
workman, and man-servant that you shall find the negro 
of fact—and never the Sambo of fiction. He composes 
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well with a tropic landscape, for he is usually a fine 
figure of a man, often a fat one; and what beauty 
of the season has such a mouthful of pearls as he? 
And he can look as robust and benignant as a 
British strike secretary on five cents’ worth of sugar- 
cane and a salt-fish a-day! In his Sunday-and- 


Funeral blacks (paid for by regular instalments of 


a shilling or so a week) he irresistibly suggests a 
well-to-do farmer who should have gone black in the 
face under the oratory of Mr. Joseph Arch. Neither 
in the hot, dusty streets with their overhanging galleries 
nor at places of general resort is he ever seen in drink. 
He is never a rowdy in public. He thinks far too much 
of his personal dignity. He is the pleasantest creature 
in the world to ask your way of or apply to for local 
information ; and, asked or unasked, there is never a 
subject in the universal scheme concerning which the 
creature—a born Radical journalist—will not volunteer 
a wholly untrustworthy opinion. 

Alas! that on closer acquaintance his charm should 
vanish. Not seldom an ingenious thief, he is often in- 
deed a bold one. He calls stealing ‘ only taking, and so 
deprives the act of ethical import. His superb disgust 
at your objections to his trespassing in your garden 
and ‘ taking’ mangoes or ochroes is a study that would 
fill M. Coquelin with joy. As to liberty of speech, he 
will talk to high officials in such a strain as would 
make most Englishmen long to thrash the equal that 
should dare to use it. If he call himself a carpenter, he 
is just as likely as not to mend a precious cabinet by 
knocking large nails into it freely, and he will wither 
you with scorn if you object to pay twice the English 
price of skilled work for his labour-in-vain, As a ser- 
vant he is a delight for a few days: until, in fact, 
having caught him stealing or embezzling, you rebuke 
him. Probably he will never forgive the mildest cen- 
sure, and very possibly he will revenge himself by 
eloping, as soon as he is tired of his situation, in com- 
pany with a box of selections from your wardrobe. But 
it is as a beggar that he shines. A negro tradesman 
employing a shopful of labour has been known to beg 
for things he saw in a customer's bedroom. And the 
poorer negro will beg for anything: for the clothes on 
your back, for the flowers outside the verandah, for a 
subscription towards the expense of getting a wife. 
Yet he is, or he thinks himself, a born aristocrat. 


He has the impudence to wear either the surname of 


his grandfather's owner in slavery times or some other 
that he fancies better. Black urchins rejoice in such 
styles-and-titles as exist, you would think, in the refined 
and aristocratic fiction of The Family Herald alone. 
A chocolate-coloured Reginald Gladstone is perhaps 
to-day sweeping a creole road, and is about to marry 


a bronze Juliet Codrington after a preliminary trial of 


certain months. 

What he wants, like the big child he is, is firm, 
kindly control. He believes that Britain is too doc- 
trinary and too easily hoodwinked by his friends to 
give him that, and he rejoices at what is really the 
sealing of his moral doom. He hates white people 
in general, and in particular he fears the Americans 
and despises the British. Yet he is the idol of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, the spoiled child of our Colonial 
Empire, and the expectant residuary legatee of the 
fertile and lovely Antilles. 
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THE CHURCH IN WALES 

FYVHE sermons of the Bishops of Manchester and 

Ripon at the opening of the Congress spoke of 
higher things than ecclesiastical politics, but neither 
the address of the Bishop of the diocese nor the speech 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury dealt to any purpose 
with aught but the defence of the Church in Wales. 
It is to be regretted that this should have been deemed 
necessary ; but the leaders of the Church were right in 
so deeming, and theirs is not the blame. It was time 
for them to speak ; for lying breeds lying, and of the 
position of the Church in Wales and of its work, there 
has already been lying enough. 

Many will sympathise with Mr. Richards (a barrister, 
and not himself a parson) in his regret that there should 
be country clergy so unsuited for their position that 
they and their wives have much searching of heart as 
to whether it is their duty to shake hands with the 
village shopkeeper or not, but it is evident the conduct 
of individual prigs was not the main subject of the Con- 
gress. ‘The Archbishop struck the right note when he 
said, in a speech of dignity and courage: ‘I come from 
the steps of the chair of Saint Augustine, your younger 
ally, to tell you, by the benediction of God we will not 
quietly see you disinherited. The Congress will have 
an effect in Wales: it will inspire the clergy of the 
Principality with a fresh determination to do their duty 
by the great organisation to which they belong, as 
well as to the Master whom they serve. But it will 
have an effect outside Wales too, for it will furnish the 
opponents of Disestablishment with an armoury of 
facts which—to begin with—must have been most 
unpleasant reading for Mr. Gladstone. 

Seldom, perhaps, has that statesman perpetrated 
anything more disingenuous than the astounding letter 
the Bishop of St. Asaph read to the Congress. Dr. 
Edwards called Mr. Gladstone’s attention to the fact 
that, whereas he had stated that the Church in Wales 
was the ‘Church of the few, the total number of 
Dissenters in Wales claimed by the various bodies 
was (including infants) 46 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone replied: ‘TIT had drawn a dis- 
tinction between “the many and the few ~—a phrase 
perhaps less invidious than that of the classes and the 
masses. Among the few I understand the Church 
largely to predominate. If I estimate * the classes ~ at 
one-fifth of the population, the percentage [i.¢., of 
Dissenters] becomes (for the masses or the * people”) 
16 in 80, or 55 in 1002 Was ever ingenuity worse 
applied? The ‘ people’ of Wales is not, says Mr. 
Gladstone, the whole population of Wales. No: 
there must be deducted a certain suflicient proportion 
of those who do not agree with me, and then, for 
the sake of argument, it may be admitted that you 
will arrive approximately at the ‘ people’ Why not 
boldly state that the ‘ people’ of Wales is a term 
that can be applied only to those who vote for your 
supporters 

But the Bishop did more than bring home disin- 
genuousness to Mr. Gladstone. He published some 
precious facts : as, for instance, that in his diocese there 
are 208 parishes, in 90 of which is no dissenting minis- 
ter. In concluding his address, too, he drove home 


his arguments by a single sentence, stmplea munditiis : 
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‘'Twenty-one years ago the right honourable gentleman 
delivered an eloquent defence of the Church in Wales.’ 
Facts were not wanting in some other speeches. The 
Archbishop noted that the Church is increasing more 
rapidly in Wales than in England. In England an in- 
crease in the number of confirmations of eight per cent. 
in ten years is accounted satisfactory : in Wales the in- 
crease in the last ten years has been at the rate of 
twenty-two per cent. In one diocese the number of dis- 
senting ministers has decreased by twenty-four in five 
years. Sir Robert Cunliffe announced that in 1889 the 
voluntary offerings for Church purposes had been pro- 
portionately twice as large as those in England, while 
in nine years nearly a hundred new churches had been 
built in Wales as against 674 in England. Truly 
these are not signs of a falling or a decadent Church. 
The spirit which animated the Congress, too, was rather 
the spirit of the Church militant than the spirit of the 
martyrs. And it is well that it should be so. The 
Church in Wales, as elsewhere, has her enemies. Some 
of them may be found amongst the ‘clergy of other 
denominations,’ but the best among the Nonconformist 
clergy are not of these. 


MR. PARNELL 


wer months past Mr. Parnell has been fighting a 

battle against odds with an amount of energy 
and power and resource, of desperate valour and savage 
cynicism, that made him the terror of some and the 
admiration of most. Moreover, he was, albeit at open 
war with Mr. Gladstone, the strongest and the most 
conspicuous figure of the great Gladstonian party, and 
—save one, perhaps—the most deadly and dangerous 
enemy that Britain had. 

It is probable that none save those about him will 
affect to regret his demise ; but it is certain, whatever 
be said to the contrary, that to the Separatist faction 
that death is a far greater misfortune than the loss of 
its nominal chief would be: and therewith a propor- 
tionable gain to the Empire. For, uncrowned or 
discrowned, Mr. Parnell was in all essentials the king 
of the position, His following might have dwindled 
down to one, but he would have been none the less 
the inspirer of the Trish Vote. He knew what he 
wanted, for one thing ; for another, he knew pre- 
cisely--or thereabouts—at what price Mr. Gladstone 
hoped to be able to get off; and for another yet, he 
was so far able to force that gentleman's hand—he 
stood so absolutely as the representative of the Irish 
grievance, he was so large in his ambitions, and withal 
so daring as to his ways and means—that, in despite 
of Clerical Ireland and Nonconformist Britain, that 
gentleman's policy was practically of his dictating. 
It is understood that Mr. Gladstone and _ his lieu- 
tenants have set their hearts upon Home Rule, and it 
is certain that, so far as words can pledge, themselves 
and the party they are supposed to lead are pledged 
to hand over Ireland to the professional patriot and 
the Irish-American. But it has to be seen how far the 
removal of the one man capable of putting on the screw 
—in whose absence the Irish Vote is but a heap of jarring 
atoms—will cause, or permit, them to read their man- 
date anew. A pledge, of course, is something—even 
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where Sir William Harcourt is an influence ; so, too, is 
an infatuation—when the scene of it is Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind and temper. But there is such an agent as ex- 
pediency ; and, when expediency has constrained you 
to accept Majuba Hill, and abandon Gordon, and pro- 
mise to clear out of Egypt, there are grounds for the 
assumption that, on occasion, expediency may suggest 
a change of front in respect of Ireland. ‘That is to 
see. No doubt we are on the eve of certain changes, 
and no doubt the effect of these will tell in favour of 
the Union. 

We were no admirers of Mr. Parnell in life: nor do 
we affect to regard his death in any other spirit than 
that in which it is customary and natural to regard the 
death of a notorious and dangerous enemy. But it 
is fair to remark that his political gift was of uncom- 
mon excellence, and that as a leader and manipulator 
of men his equal is yet to find. He began by constitut- 
ing himself and Mr. Biggar a party, and by killing— 
politically speaking—the late Mr. Isaac Butt, a patriotic 
parliamenteer of the old-fashioned Grattan and Curran 
school, proud to pass for a good Irishman at home and 
abroad, but content with the decent old-fashioned 
methods, and disdainful of treasonable practice as of 
ungentlemanly conduct. Mr. Parnell knew better than 
that. Bold, prescient, unscrupulous, dispassionately and 
carefully relentless, ruthless, shameless, he saw that 
conditions were changeable, and he proceeded to change 
them. He organised obstruction, he dallied with Fenian- 
ism, he played—and always in perfect safety—with 
every means of intimidation and compulsion within his 
reach. He got money from America—and used it ; 
he got oratory and tears from Mr. W. O’Brien and 
oratory without tears from Mr. Sexton—and used it ; 
he got help of a kind from Skin-the-Goat and Joe 
Brady 
his following, and that addressed him as ‘Sir, and 
spoke of and to him as ‘ Mr. Parnell. And from a 
following of one, and that one a kind of grotesque, pig- 
jobber plus patriot, he rose to be the chief of an army 
some eighty strong and—Mr. Gladstone wanting to get 
back to office—an arbiter of the destinies of Britain. 
For some time, too, he was a Gladstonian hero. He 


and used it; he was superior to nothing but 








was a ready and undaunted liar, and he found it neces- 
sary to put the party, imagination and conscience and 
all, in his pocket. He did so with really admirable 
effrontery ; and when the aforesaid party, having 
backed him through treason after treason, and through 
lie after lie, was moved at last to prove that he had 
done right to hold it no more than a rung on the lad- 
der, a stone in the road, by which he hoped to attain 
his end, he accepted the position cheerfully, and pro- 
ceeded to make as good a fight for it alone—or practi- 





cally alone—as ever he had made in the brave days of 
old ere Mr. ‘Tim Healy had dared to address him other 
than hat in hand, and it was discovered that no adul- 
terer can ‘save the State. In brief, he was a man of 
such remarkable qualities that he came near to making 
Home Rule possible. He had the fools as well as the 
knaves with him, of course ; but that remains his eulogy 
and his real title to fame. That and the fact that he 
was a man so ready, so adroit, so cunning of fence and 
so indifferent to ways and means, that it was good 
to fight with him and delightful to worst him in the 


fray. 
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MODERN MEN 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
| teenie rane remarkable likeness to Beethoven is 
' something of a misfortune to Rubinstein : for he is 
expected to live up to it, and they belittle him because he 
does not. To wear the features yet lack the stature of a 
colossus suggests imposture ; and in a sense it is true that, 
as one of the greatest living composers has said, this man’s 
‘magnificent head ° does ‘ promise twice as much as it has 
But the remark is superficial. What- 
ever the promise of a head, it can tell you nothing of the 


ever performed.’ 
creative faculty. That is written on no man’s face: it 
hides behind one mask here, another there; it is asso- 
ciated now with the burly strength of Handel, now with 
the dapper elegance of Mozart, now with the austere, un- 
compromising ugliness of Bach, and anon with a rugged 
and tempestuous Beethoven or a plain and podgy Schubert. 
Now, in all but creative genius Rubinstein is the colossus 
he looks. Physiognomy is at best a tricksy guide, but it 
seldom told a truer tale than here. Power, purpose, sin- 
cerity, devotion to high aims, a vehement and stormy 
individuality, the things pertaining to character and tem- 
perament—these might fairly be expected of Rubinstein ; 
and these he has. 
ment smacks of disappointment. 


None the less is it true that his achieve- 
As pianist, patron, and 
composer, he has played three parts: two with the amplest, 
the most conspicuous, success ; the third—which happens 
to be the greatest, and the one in which himself is most 
It is 
the way of mankind. Acknowledged powers, assured suc- 


anxious to excel—to comparatively small purpose. 


cesses, weigh light against those powers and those successes 
that we have not, but—just because we are fain of them— 
we would give the world to believe we had. But it is good 
to strive, even if apparent failure ensue ; and Rubinstein 
is really the greater power in music for having written 
musie which fails of greatness. 

And 


Power so gigantic would heighten the fame 


The world regards him primarily as a_ pianist. 
with justice. 
of a Beethoven, and its distinction is the rarer and the 
more precious from the very commonness of executive 
ability. His own attitude on the point has been misunder- 
stood. In making light of the reputation of the mere 
player, the meed of common ‘ virtuosity,’ he is supposed 
to disdain this sort of macéstria ; and the inequality of his 
performance has been attributed to contempt of his audi- 
ence or his art. The assumption is most unjust. He 
plays as a musician for music’s sake, not as an athlete for 
No 
virtuoso would give himself away as Rubinstein did when, 


applause, nor as a professional for bread-and-butter. 


having been complimented after a concert at Warsaw, he 
bluntly retorted that he could give a second with the wrong 
notes of the first ; and no professional would refuse, as he 
refused, some £20,000 for a tour, simply because he would 
not submit to the degradation of playing night after night 
for mere money. He plays for the art that is in him: the 
playing is the man, and just for that reason it varies with his 
moods. His occasional faultiness no more arises from indif- 
ference than his occasional extravagance from affectation. 
Both are the inevitable complement of Hanslick’s ‘ compul- 
sive force ’—the force, that is, of great, original character. 
More genuine artist has never been. 
‘in deadly earnest.’ 


‘I am ever,’ he says, 
Were he less so he would sometimes 
play better, but he could never play so well. To some very 
particular people the defects of him loom so large that 
they cannot see the merits. The more the pity for them! 
They pore over their score and swear by p and /,no matter 


who put them there. To tamper with the sacred page 
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to-morrow, as the mood took him, is flat blasphemy. They 
cross themselves, and cry, ‘ He played 
with him for an infidel !’ 


all wrong ; away 
In the long-run the great public, 
which recks nothing of p and /; is a far wiser and better 
judge. Its large impartiality powerfully aided by a short 
memory and a weakness for new sensations—will now 
and then admit some minor talent to disproportionate 
amounts of favour. But time puts every one in his place, 
and severely distinguishes the gulf between the vogue 
that passes and the lasting homage secured to greatness. 
To-day there is no name in the length and breadth of 
executive art to match with Rubinstein. 

He has been heard too recently to command the fabu- 
lous renown of Paganini and of Liszt ; but the time will 
His 
piano is locked; we shall hear him no more in public ; 
and presently his art will be a legend, and Fame will set 
him down as the finest player the world has ever bred. 
A greater musician than Paganini, a sincerer artist than 
Liszt, he shares with them the possession of that superla- 
tive technique which defies all criticism and all emulation 
alike. Such artists are a law to themselves. 
to lesser players will not lie: 
plane. 


come, and all the sooner for his early retirement. 


Comparison 
the thing is on a different 
You may not always like it: in this or that mood 
you may prefer the classic repose of Halle, the refinement 
of Mme. Schumann, the intellectual subtlety of Bilow. 
But tasks which tax their powers to the uttermost—and 
beyond—seem as nothing to Rubinstein. He 
where they leave off. In this consummate 
power defeats itself. 


begins 
one sense 
is wont to take his 
audience into the secret of his difficulties by failing now 
and then. 


The acrobat 


And on the same principle the evident effort 
with which even the best pianists ‘get through’ (say) 
Beethoven's Op. 106, commands the enthusiasm of the 
crowd. 


Rubinstein misses this roaring : 


for him there is no ‘ getting through,’ 


ind these wreaths ; 
and the unlearned 
In 
such a pass your virtuoso, who must amaze, invents diffi- 


ear fails to appreciate the prodigious accomplishment. 


culties, piles Pelion upon Ossa, and makes a murdered 
corpse of Art. Rubinstein relies on higher gifts, and 
can afford to let the common triumphs go. In him 
the manual skill of a great player is subordinate to 
great musi- 
The right com- 


the imaginative and emotional mastery of a 
cian, and serves but to give it free play. 
bination of the two makes him a matchless interpreter of 
what is greatest in pianoforte music. There lies the 
secret of his stupendous effects: no one can hear him and 
not feel the presence of greatness. He has not always 
put his wonderful powers to so good a use. ‘Time was 
when he tossed his hair and imitated Liszt, and then he 
played for Rubinstein the pianist. Time was, again, when 
he produced his own work, and then he played for Rubin- 
stein the composer. But a sincere devotion to lofty aims 
soon brought him to the right way, and then at last he 
realised himself by sinking Rubinstein and playing for 
The of that 


monumental series of recitals wherewith he took leave of 


Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin. memory 
Europe in 1886 will live as long as the art. 
Were you to ask him the question, he would pro- 
bably reply that of all his work the dearest has been 
the advancement of music in Russia; and in truth the 
achievement is not small for one who forty years ago 
returned from Germany a penniless lad. His brother 
Nicholas’s life-long and serene devotion no doubt re- 
sulted in more tangible effects than Anton's gusty enthu- 
siasm. But the brothers were one in heart and aim: each 


gave what he could. If Nicholas sacrificed his time 
and chances of world-wide fame 


artist 


for he too was a great 
Anton was prodigal of an immense prestance, a 
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tremendous force of character. Art owes them much 
and will owe more. Tchaikowsky, Paderewski, Essipoff— 
these and many others show what is to expect from the 
latent Slavonic genius in subjection to the creative and 
developing influence of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Academies. For the rest, a man of less vigour would be 
content, having retired from public life, to pass his days in 
watching and strengthening the educational forces himself 
had shaped and started ; and that, no doubt, was Rubin- 
stein’s intention when he resumed the St. Petersburg 
directorship in 1887. But academic life is not for a man 
of his tempestuous and masterful temper. He throws it 
up again to devote his old age to composition, and he is 
understood to have gigantic work in hand. To say that 
very much is expected of him were untrue. It is too soon 
to determine his precise rank as a composer ; but, at least, 
one may predict that it will not be very high, and with 
all the more certainty because he pointedly disclaims 
whatever credit may accrue from innovation, So far from 
being the prophet of a new cult, he follows in the foot- 
steps of the great masters, holding that music died with 
Mendelssohn and Chopin. Our latter-day crazes have 
left enough of like mind with himself to insure him high 
honour and deep gratitude, did his practice but equal 
his theory. But the world, with ample opportunities of 
judging, has on the whole decided in the other sense. He 
is a real composer with a genuine strain of inspiration, 
thorough scholarship, and amazing industry. But the 
inspiration runs too thin for the greatest work. In songs 
for the voice and sonnets (as it were) for the instrument 
of which he is king its excellence is plain ; but in larger 
quantities ‘tis of the washiest. It is delightful in a teapot ; 
yet be would fain serve it by the barrel. For he has that 
fatal diffusiveness of the Slayv—that turn for maundering 
and superfluous prolixity which spoils his finest thing, 
his Ocean Symphony itself. In proportion as he condensed 
his work he would heighten and strengthen his present 
fame and his chance of immortality. But he is ambitious 
of vastness, nor cares to recall that some Heinesque lyric 
three verses long is in the end found stronger than all 
manner of five-act tragedies and all manner of epics in 
forty books. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE 


FEXHIS is a remedial age, an age of keys for all manner 

of locks; so he cannot be said to ask too much who 
seeks for exact information as to how a young man ought, 
in justice to himself and to society, to deal with his rela- 
tions. During his minority he has lain entirely at their 
mercy: has been their butt, their martyr, their drudge, 
their corpus vile. Possessing all the sinews of war, this 
stiff-necked tribe has consistently refused to ‘ part’: even 
tor the provision of those luxuries so much more necessary 
than necessities. Its children have crammed their victim 
full of precepts, rules of conduct, moral maxims, and most 
miscellaneous counsel: all which he intuitively suspected 
at the time, and has ascertained by subsequent experience 
to be utterly worthless. Now, when their hour has come, 
when the tocsin has sounded at last, and the Gaul is at 
the gate, they still appear to think that the old condition 
of things is to go on; unconscious, apparently, of atone- 
ment due, of retribution to be exacted, of wrongs to be 
avenged and of insults to be wiped away ! 

Over the north-west frontier, where the writ of the Eng- 
lish Raj runs not, the artless Afghan is happy in a code that 
fully provides for relatives who neglect or misunderstand 
their obligations. © An Afghan it was who found himself 
compelled to reprove an uncle with an unfortunate habit of 
squandering the family estate. An excellent relative, this 
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uncle, in all other respects. Asa liar, he had few equals ; 
he robbed with taste and discretion ; and his murders were 
all imbued with true artistic feeling. He might have 
lived to a green old age of spotless respectability but for 
his one little failing. As it was, justice had to be done, 
ruat celum: and so it came about that one day the nephew 
issued forth to correct him with a matchlock. The innocent 
old man was cultivating his paternal acres; so the nephew 
was able, unknown, to get a steady sight on him. His 
finger was on the trigger, when suddenly there slipped 
into his mind the divine precept, ‘Allah is merciful !’ 
He lowered his piece, and remained for a little plunged 
in thought ; meanwhile the unconscious uncle hoed his 
paddy. Then with a happy smile he took aim once 
more, for there also occurred to him the precept equally 
divine: ‘ But Allah is also just.’ With an easy conscience 
he let fly, and behold ! there was an uncle the more in 
Paradise. It was probably some little affair of a similar 
quality that constrained a recruit in a regiment stationed 
at Peshawur to apply for leave of absence: in order to 
attend to family matters of importance. The colonel knew 
it was small use refusing the leave, as in that case his 
recruit would promptly desert; so he could only ask, how 
long was the transaction like to take? It was told him, 
after consideration, that, allowing for all possible diffi- 
culties and delays, a month would meet the necessities of 
the case ; and on that understanding he allowed his man 
to depart. At the end of the month he reappeared on 
duty, a subdued but mellow cheer shining through his 
wonted impassiveness. His colonel ventured to inquire 
of him, in a general way, if the business in question were 
satisfactorily concluded. And he replied: ‘I got him 
from behind a rock.’ 

There are practical difficulties in the way of the adop- 
tion of such methods at home. We must be content 
to envy, without imitating, these free and happy sons of 
the hills. And yet a few of the old school are left us 
still: averse from change, mistrustful of progress, sticking 
steadily to the good old-fashioned dagger and bowl. I 
had a friend who disposed of a relative every spring. 
Uncles were his special line—(he had suffered much from 
their tribe, having been early left an orphan)—though he 
had dabbled in aunts, and in his hot youth, when he was 
getting his hand in, he had even dallied with a grand- 
parent or two. But it was in uncles he excelled. He pos- 
sessed (at the beginning of his career) a large number of 
these connections, and pursuit of them, from the mere 
sordid point of view of £s.d., proved lucrative. But he 
always protested (and I believed him) that gain with him 
was a secondary consideration. It would hardly be in the 
public interest to disclose his modus operandi. 1 shall 
only remark that he was one of the first to realise the 
security and immunity afforded the artist by the condi- 
tions of modern London. Hence it happened that he 
usually practised in town, but spent his vacations at the 
country houses of such relations as were still spared 
him, where he was always the life and soul of the place. 
Unfortunately he is no longer with us, to assist in the 
revision of this article: nor was it permitted me to soothe 
his last moments. The presiding Sheriff was one of those 
new-fangled officials who insist on the exclusion of the 
public, and he declined to admit me either in the capacity 
of a personal connection or, though I tried my hardest, 
as the representative of The National Qhbserver. But I 
will say this of my much-tried and still lamented friend : 
that he left few relatives to mourn his untimely end. 

But our reluctant feet must needs keep step with the 
imperious march of Time, and my poor friend’s Art (as him- 
self in later years would sorrowfully admit) is now almost 
as extinct as ‘he glass-staining of old, or ‘ Robbia’s craft 
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so apt and strange’; while our thin-blooded youth, too 
nice for the joyous old methods, are content to find 
sweetest revenge in severely dropping their relations. 
It is a most effective position: it exasperates, while it is 
unassailable. And yet there remains a higher course, a 


nobler task. Not mere forgiveness: it is simple duty to 


forgive—even one’s guardians. No young man of earnest 
aspirations will be content to stop there. Nay: lead 
them on, these lost ones, by the hand; conduct them 
‘generously and gently, and with linking of the arm’ ; 
educate them, eradicate their false ideals, dispel their 
foolish prejudices; be to their faults a little blind and 
to their virtues very kind: in fine, realise that you have 
a mission—that these wretches are not here for nothing. 
The task will at first; but only those who 


have tried can know how much may be done by assiduous 


seem hard 


and kindly effort towards the chastening—-ay! the final 


redemption even !—of the most hopeless and pig-headed 


of uncles. 


COUNTRY WEAR 
T is grievous and strange to consider how, among civi- 
~ lised nations, rural England stands well-nigh alone in 
unbeautifulness of attire. Where else, indeed, will you 
find such monstrous mixtures? such hopeless, helpless 
choice ? such perverted aspirations ? 

Sally in her alley, ‘Ria in her East-end street, have yet 
some sense of form, of distinction. The straight, square- 
cut ‘fringe’; the ostrich-plumed hat, frounced gallantly 
up with ruby velvet on one side, and pinched down on 
t’other ; the long jacket (or its alternative, the shawl worn 
three-corner-wise): by these things ye shall know them. 
By these things are their freedom of spirit, their sturdy 
clanship, declared. But ’Ria is a dweller in towns, while 
those who abide in green pastures have no desire for 
aught but incongruity and common ugliness—ugliness as 
of a Wesleyan chapel inside. Agricolina’s toilet is either 
"Tis bound 
And why? Why indeed ? 
look but at Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy 


hideous merely or is noisome and slatternly. 


to be one or other. For 





any- 
where on this habitable globe ; and you shall never dis- 
cover such daws tricked out as fourth-hand imitation pea- 
cocks as our misguided rustics have brought themselves 
to be. In truth, ours is the worst-dressed peasantry in 
the world. ‘The costumes of other countries have a cer- 
tain touch of imagination, of refinement, of class-pride ; 
to say nothing of their practical quality. A German 
factory-girl would think shame to go forth a travesty of 
her employer's wife. Not so our bumpkin womenkind ; 
for they go hunting in the second-hand-clothes shops 
An effect 
downs clings to each trolloping flounce, wallows in each 
drabbish ‘ drapery.’ 


for their wear. indescribable of reach-me- 
Here, gruesome as a nine days’ 
corpse, is every several vanity of the last ten years, at once 
too recent as well as too worthless to interest, too 
inappropriate to please: forbidding pathos by its deplor- 
able pretentiousness, awakening anger by its abomin- 
able vulgarity. The matelassée cloth jacket half-way 
to the knee ; the short /ablier ; the skirt draping like 
an avalanche of jelly-bags; the brimless, conical hat, 
inordinate high—all these cast-offs, with many another, 
are found again, every one, in this hell of fashion 
dead and damned. They are the same: yet have they 
a difference. Odious originally, flounce and furbelow, 
sleeve and skirt, have suffered by translation ; what was 
ill enough is positively appalling. And where are the 
good little modes—the Fish-Wife skirt, the Dolly Varden 
hat, the Mother Hubbard cloak 


more sonsy whimsies—where are they ? 


and bonnet, a score 


‘Ou est allée 
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Guillemette ?’ No one knows and no one eares. Their 
decent plainness has damned them in the esteem of Naney 
of the Vale. 


what in favour with her; but so, to be sure, is elabora- 


Elaborately built black garments are some- 
tion of every kind. The gleaner goes out for to glean 
flounced to the waist, be-braided and be-trimmed to the 
throat, and her head in a weird likeness (of wire and lace) 
of some three years gone caprice. And be she forty, or be 
she sixty, she will still wear the head-gear of youth, 
Mother, or aunt, or grandmother, she commonly goes 
walking in an innocent little hat that would well become 
a relative of ten. And all this not by reason of indiffer- 


ence. Nancy is by no means indifferent. Her choosing 
of a new frock is a ceremony, and she will bestow you as 
much pains upon the mangling, after some dead and de- 
composed mode, of her choice, as would go to the achieve- 
ment of half-a-dozen decent frocks. As for Lucy in russet 
gown and apron blue, she is with the sonnets of Blank 
and Dash (those eminent rhymesters), and Mr, Gladstone's 
convictions and majorities, and the late Methuselah ; and 
you shall look for her prototype in vain. Gone, too, is the 
farmer's helpmeet of forty years syne, with her ‘lawny 
continents, even her apron and kerchief, her fresh print 
gown o' mornings, her ‘stuff’ for afternoons, her rustling 
black silk for Sundays, her fine straw bonnet of liberal 
make, be-ribboned and be-curtained with homely art. 
of the earth: 


swallow-tailed and gaiter-buttoned spouse, with the smock- 


She has vanished trom the face with her 
frock (ample and warm and wrought about with curious 
needle-work) and the snows of old time. Your modern 
farmer looks for all the world like a banker out for a holi- 
day, his farm-servant like a suburban bricklayer ; while 
their female belongings are more or less grotesque pastiches 
of Miladi or Miladi’s maid. 

Only too just is the old Gallic stricture upon English- 
women: that the gift of suiting the gown to the occa- 
sion is altogether missing from their list of virtues. In 
large towns ‘tis all very well. There, that inopportune- 
ness which is her peculiar title to originality is curbed 
and trained into something not unlike discrimination. 
But in the country, where wild in woods the noble bump- 
kin runs, the pageant of summer, as performed by Dryads 
The 


rustic matron will put on silk to travel in, and will crown 


of to-day, is a sorry sight indeed, middle-class 


herself profusely with artificial birds and flowers; she 
will wander the green August lanes in trailing navy- 
blue brocades and hats of fur; with a thick cloth ulster 
she will top you a light foulard gown, and sport therewith 
a hat of lace and bugles and briar-roses. The fitness of 
things is undreamed of in her philosophy. The hills or 
the valleys in which her Jot is cast are powerless to in- 
spire her with discretion. Were she in Nature's place, 
she would prank herself with holly-berries and mistletoe 
in June, and with harebell and honeysuckle in’ mid- 
January; so prodigious is her capacity of error. She 
is fond of blending claret-colour with maize, and this 
is a happy inspiration—for her. For her daughters, they 
are at their worst, perhaps, when they adventure upon 
‘art shades’: which, happily, is not often. Those of the 
younger generation are beginning slowly, reluctantly, to 
modify, if not to discard, the dreadful ‘ bird-cage,’ while 
the more advanced have plumped with ardour for the 
execrable starched shirt-front and untidy tie; but a fur 
cape, worn overa muslin or zephyr gown, is still considered 
extremely chic, and the ‘Stanley’ cap, with innumerable 
fantastic straw-built sheds, bas ousted the broad-leafed 
Yes: the 


attire of the yeoman’s daughter and the yeoman’s wife— 


hats and sun-bonnets of better-bred years. 
even as that of his man and his maid and the cottagers 


about his farm—has lost all character, and, by entering 
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into competition with the elaborately artificial modes 
peculiar (and appropriate) to town, is utterly degraded and 
condemned. You wonder what his ox and his ass can 
think of it, and you reflect that its only rival in offensive- 
ness is the garb of Hallelujah Jane, whose disgustfulness 
is not an effect of ambitious ignorance. As the old order 
changes, so changes the apparel. The cottage-women, 
poor souls, are like the three blind mice, in that they all 
run after the farmer’s wife: to whom and to the shrieking 
Socialist is England mainly indebted for the extinction 
of the national costume recorded of Morland and Gains- 
borough, and for the substitution of the tawdry tattie- 
bogle that reigns in its stead. 





‘MOST MUSIC-HALL’ 

W* are not dramatic; we are not musical; we are so 

essentially inartistic that we rejoice in Burlington 
House. Now, the music-hall contains a full negative 
appreciation of painting, music, and drama: wherefore 
are we a music-hall nation. France, too, loves her café- 
chantant ; but her ca/é-chantant differs materially from its 
English analogue. It is often touched to art ; it may 
sometimes give you drama. The great Paulus may come 
to England and draw a gigantic salary ; for the British 
mob will pay its shillings to see him, hopeful of inde- 
cency, or with a swaggering pretence of understanding 
his lingo, Paulus, moreover (to say nothing of his pretty 
Latin name), has boasted that he can sing the songs of 
Beranger just as well as he sings the songs of Désormes ; 
and even though for Béranger we substitute the name of 
some one far more elementary, which of our ‘artistes’ 
could say as much? To contrast the music-hall with the 
theatre is to perceive the absolute ascendancy of the 
musie-hall. For, consider the labour, the care, the outlay, 
essential to the production of a play ; consider, next, that 
the popular ‘artiste’ goes on in a new song as it were 
for nothing ; and then reflect that, despite a callous press 
and the absence of the useful, tasteful rhetoric of our friend, 
philosopher, and guide, the dramatic critic, the one event 
produces just as much excitement as the other. That play 
is held a success which simply pays expenses ; whereas 
there are songs now singing that have been sung continu- 
ously for years. Certain ventriloquial ‘turns,’ the ‘ busi- 
ness’ known as the Blondin Donkey, the manceuvres of 
divers acrobats and jugglers, are amazing chiefly in their 
lack of novelty. And what of the tunes that possess 
this Empire endthwart and overlong: the tunes that are 
whistled through her city streets and country lanes ; that 
are rapped and jangled out on her piano-organs ; that are 
strumimed on banjoes in the chambers of her great ; that 
are vomited through cornets for the delectation of her 
beanfeaster >? What are they but the melodies of music- 
halldom? The words are of the remotest consequence. 
The over-quoted patriot who aspired to write the songs of 
his people, and leave who would to make the laws, would 
find his aspirations useless now in the absence of a taking 
tune. As a political influence the music-hall is dead. For 
which of her sons talks politics save those poor devils who, 
despairing of peculiar applause, are reduced to praising 
(or deriding) in consecutive verses the conspicuous of both 
parties? Then, a few years back the popular ‘artiste’ 
was well pleased to transfer his services to what was then 
known as the ‘legitimate’ stage; but in these days the 
converse is the case, and the capable comedian ‘ chucks ’ 
the theatre for a more remunerative and an infinitely less 
exhausting ‘turn,’ some twenty minutes long, at two or 
three of the wealthiest ‘alls.’ Also, the decline and 
fall of the one and the corresponding rise of the other are 
beautifully shown by comparing the balance-sheet of even 
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the Gaiety to those of the Empire or Alhambra. And 
how many London theatres can afford to keep their door 
open all the year round ? and when did a music-hall ever 
close for the ‘off’ season? this though the Press with- 
holds the light of its countenance, refuses ‘ notices,’ and 
will scarce stoop to the booking of ‘ ads’ ? 

It becomes us, then, to consider the music-hall ditty 
a little closer. Even as music itself can be separated 
into sacred and profane, so the music-hall song (which is 
never music) is ever comic when it is not sentimental. 
Ignorant folk, who profess to abhor the people's joy, 
are wont to make themselves grotesque by referring, say, 
to Annie Rooney as a comic song: whereas in truth it is 
a pure expression of sentiment. The most are easy of 
distinction: Then You Wink the Other Eye and The Song 
that Reached My Heart pass instantly into their several 
divisions. Again, the ‘artiste,’ the living phonograph, 
who repeats the thing night after night, until the audi- 
ence have filled itself with the tune and the tune over- 
run into the streets, is called a ‘ serio-comic’ when he 
(or she) deals indifferently in both, but a ‘serio’ when 
his (or her) function is the effusion of sentiment alone. 
In the ritual of the music-hall, the ‘serio,) who is by 
preference a woman, is not accustomed to indulge in that 
quick change of costume between her numbers which is 
held essential to the popularity of the ‘serio-comic.’ She 
fulfils her mission with a choice of ballads compara- 
tively modern, which have already ‘taken’ elsewhere— 
in theatre or concert-hall—and these she vulgarises even 
unto exhaustion. Nota single air now walks the streets 
but has passed through the music-hall mill. Once upon 
a time ‘twas the Savoy that flooded the kennels with 
song, but that use went out with Zhe Mikado and the 
flowers that bloom in the spring. During and long after 
the American revivalist boom the ‘ sacred solos’ of Mr. Ira 
D. Sankey held the pavement against all rivals ; now the 
man Booth has actually to purloin his tunes from the music- 
halls. As for the comic operas as sources of barrel-organ 
material, it would almost seem as if the brave days of les 
Cloches and la Mascotte of the one sort, and of Dorothy of 
the other, have passed away for ever. Even the Gaiety 
companies themselves—which trespass so freely on the 
music-hall marches that they come near to removing their 
neighbour's landmark—have been of late singularly barren 
in this respect. The musical travesty of Bizet’s opera 
was not heard outside the walls of the theatre: it was the 
incongruous, interpolated rubbish that ‘caught on’ and 
‘made’ the piece. And yet this very Bogie Man, what 
was it but a version of a tune and words sung years before 
by a crew of nigger minstrels (music-hall in all things 
save the name) at Merrie Islington? Far and wildly the 
infection raged: the Bogie Man was ubiquitous as and 
scarce less deadly than the influenza; there are out-of- 
the-way places which he has begun to lay waste but now— 
places that are yet to purge of him! But it was the music- 
hall and not the theatre that sped him on his wicked 
career ; for the guise in which he went forth, like Death 
on the Pale Horse, conquering and to conquer, was not 
the new but the original: for ‘hat the musie-halls had 
quickly re-adapted to show their independence. 

At the music-hall it matters little how late you present 
yourself, for the best ‘turns’ occur towards the end of 
the night, just when the theatres are closing. To the 
man of economical disposition, the consideration that his 
stall costs one crown instead of two is not without weight. 
And are you sick of upholstery in lieu of acting and of 
archeology as a substitute for drama? Turn to the music- 
hall, and “you shall find a few old simple front scenes 
serving a ‘dozen singers of an evening; and a single 
figure shall fill so vast an area as the Alhambra not less 
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profitably than {those armies of ‘ supers’ whose wonderful 
arrangement sends intellectual and cultured London 
trooping to the Lyceum. True, certain music-halls have 
also their ballets, with accessories that savour of the 
theatre ; but the rationale of ballets is beside the ques- 
tion. The prosperity of certain establishments has proved 
them to be inessential, and it might be argued that they 
are not profitable either. The experiment, adapted from 
the music-hall, of giving three severaljplays of equal length 
in one evening has been tried of late, and with such con- 
spicuous success that they have outlasted the dull season 
and wander from theatre to theatre. Surely nothing but 
a renaissance of the drama, of acting, of music (and what 
seems more remote ?), can save England from becoming 


totally and absolutely a music-hall nation ? 


THE POINT OF ASSIMILATION 

TEXHERE comes a period in ‘the life of man when the 

building of his mind takes the coping stone. Un 
touched by hands, unwitnessed by eyes, unappreciable 
outwardly save by certain landmarks of progress, that dark 
temple has arisen from the very bases of his being. The 
stones of its composition, compacted of conscious and un- 
conscious experiences, are slung through his senses upon 
those hidden floors; and in the lapses of time the brain 
builds and builds, until the height of his soul is reached, 
and it is as certain that mutation is over for his mind as that 
the inches of his body are all told. He may touch the end 
soon or late, at twelve, or twenty, or fifty ; but if his time 
be come, he will discover no stimulant potent enough to 
encourage a new growth. To search is of no avail. As 
fruitfully might a man plant himself in loose soil and 
water his naked toes, in the expectancy of curing a bald- 
ness. Wisdom, of one kind or another, is just this: the 
power of generalisation, variously applied ; and develop- 
ment in the mind, which is wisdom in the making, is thus 
an increasing capacity for comparison. The rustic who 
trusted the properties of the circle lying roundly before his 
eyes, and remained doubtful that a second circle should 
fulfil the same functions, was infinitely unwise, since he 
was incapable of the rudest generalisation. We assimi- 
late experiences, or we group sensations, or we classify 
emotions, and therewith we formulate a new judgment. 
Now, let it be well understood that assimilation is a pro- 
cess over which we hold no personal control. The mill 
grinds silently, in the night-time, in an aimless solitude, 
in a blank interspace: and to-morrow it may be I shall 
find a point of view, clean and new-made, sprung from 
those unsuspected influences. To-morrow it may be, 
and the day after; and on the third day an end. For I 
have wandered to the point of complete assimilation ; and 
so, good-night to change. I know that in the summer 
there must be an ultimate leaf to every tree ; but who 
has been eager to mark the late-comer, in its envelope, in 
its crescent hour, in its fall? And I cannot predict the 
day when you shall cease ; may it be in eld, that so you 
may grow wise and do more excellent work. This were 
the rarest of gifts. I can but predict that, if you live 
years enough, your time will also come. 

Let it be granted that foolish young men not a few 
cumber the ground. This is among the expectations of 
the race ; and let not the old find cause therein for vanity, 
since it is the reason of their own folly. It is because 
many a young man early ceased to assimilate further ex- 
periences that we are burthened under so many old men 
of inalterable stupidity ; and it is because this last truth 
is, by a fallacious and a priori logic, not among the expec- 
tations of the race that I am forced upon such an ex- 
planation. For how insistent an experience is this: that 
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a youth, hearkening to the words of the aged, is amazed 
before their futility! He may confess it doubtfully, a 
little aghast over the monstrous ring of his sentence, 
Traditional proverbs shake their ancient fists at him; the 
elder nations of the world gather about him from east 
and west like a cohort of shadows, and passionately appeal 
to their dearest commonplaces; but the young man, if he 
be honest, will resist threat and blandishment, knowing 
his words for truth. Thus are grey hairs shown to be no 
sign-post to wisdom. He who asserted the contrary claim 
was the very pioneer of ready-made fiction. And how 
ean his saying be made substantiate ? He will reply that 
the old are wiser than the young by the nature of things, 
The aged, he might eloquently continue, have encoun- 
tered their kind so long ; they have touched the shores 
of so many experiences ; they who have sweated in the 
hot springs of juvenescence are now rocking upon a placid 
water. What history have they contemporised! What 
rumours of wars have chased the fire through their blood ! 
Through what changes of mankind have they mazed ! 
Life has fingered their faces with venerable lines ; and 
they are stoled in the reverential silver that Time him- 
self has provided for them. ‘To so rhetorical a claimant 
the answer should not be difficult. 1 should assure him 
that his bodily height is twenty-five feet ; and if he should 
start away from me in a scanning doubt of my sanity, | 
should demonstrate my accuracy by the immutable laws 
of proportion. At ten he stood five feet; at fitty ——. 
And if he appeal to patent experience, I shall abide by 
my proportion. Yet of what advantage to adventure 
persuasion? He himself has haply touched the term 
of assimilation ; and though my speech should flash in a 
shining coruscation of logical sequences, to draw him into 
discipleship would still remain the vainest labour. 

He was mistaken who compared the life of man to a 
racecourse where the runners compete for a single prize. 
Each man (it is true) has a race to run: but with none save 
himself; his individual goal is marked out at his birth and 
upon a lonely turf. Some may be overset in the heat of 
running and blunder upon a broken neck : but the most, 
I have said, are finished before they fall, and must stand 
at the boundary, staring thenceforward motionless into the 
face of eternity. It is the delusion of those to suppose 
themselves still in flight ; and to the youth hurrying past 
their station at a break-neck pace, and already distantly 
ahead, they are clamant with laughable warnings. For 
they cannot be other than ignorant of halting-places which 
are strangers to their vision: places where they themselves 
will now never tread. And I laugh over my shoulder as 
I run ; for it is no longer puzzling that men in eld are 
mostly no wiser than the young—that they are, in com 
parison to the expectations of the race, far less wise. This 
is a discovery which sets the world right-about, and draws 
the sting out of the inequality of years. By that restraining 
bond, the point of assimilation, the living generations are 
united inexorably. Compare it to a rope tightened round 
the jostling crowds of which it is the continent. ‘Then you 
shall find that a few of rare gifts have power to slip under, 
if only they escape before the days of youth have waned ; 
if you begin to grow old within that charmed circle, be 
sure that for all the wisdom you shall ever gain you might 
be dead to-night. And these, who are straggling trium- 
phant and laughing in the open, are to the world a living 
disproof of the disastrous pretensions of old-age. 


VerRNON BLACKBURN, 


THE GREEK GRIEVANCE 
T is quite time that something or somebody should be 
considered besides University passmen and ‘ modern 
side’ school-boys, when we are discussing a great and 
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far-reaching question which short-sighted or interested 
persons are trying to represent as a small one. ‘Those 
who are content ‘to stand upon the ancient ways’ may 
listen unmoved to charges of purblind prejudice, and 
even bear the tortures of impalement on the various 
dilemmas prepared for them with that sweet reasonable- 
ness which a Greek cause demands. If liberal education 
is a liberal cause, if they are defending one of the few 
disinterested studies left, with Professor Freeman's «gis 
sheltering them in the present, and the power of calling 
up from a not remote past the shades of Mill and Matthew 
Arnold, then surely it behoves them not to fear but to be 
high-minded, and to fortify themselves once again with the 
‘Speech at Eton’ and the ‘ St. Andrews Address.’ 

And such reading we hope will arouse in them a 
‘loyalty’ happily not yet ‘impossible.’ For their first 
question about the Greek grievance would naturally be, 
‘Is not the University something infinitely more important 
than anybody that goes there?’ If it is to give an Arts 
degree which is not to include even in an elementary 
sense the language which has hitherto been considered 
the basis of a liberal education, how can it preserve its old 
relation to the country as a defender of that faith? This 
is not question-begging ; for all the advocates of change 
who are entitled to a hearing devoutly rehearse the old 
faith in Greek as the best education, with an additional 
clause of their own that ‘the best by nature’ is not the 
best for all.‘ Pass-Greek,’ they say, deserves no pity at 
our hands, and has no place in a liberal education, and, 
moreover, is not good for the passman. They go further, 
and insist that even if it had a high educational value 
it must have the highest before it could be justifiably 
retained. 

I cannot admit that the difference between the higher 
and lower education is ‘ wholly a difference of method and 
in no way a difference of subject’ ; still less that ‘the 
most splendid literature badly or imperfectly taught is a 
part of the lower education.’ There is that about great 
books, fortunately, which puts both method and teacher 
into the background : and if they are in any sense wedded 
to the memory, they will return and leave a blessing 
behind them. Another—not more impregnable—posi- 
tion of the enemy is that the decline of Greek cannot 


in any way be affected by a passman’s question. If this 


means that Greek scholars will not cease to exist, it is of 


course true ; but not more true or more consoling than 
that the passman’s substitute, whatever it is, will bring 
the University one degree nearer to ‘the Zeitgeist and 
his noisy company.’ If, on the other hand, it means that 
the proposed change will not affect the public at large 
through the schools that prepare for the Universities, then 
it is wholly untrue. As has been well said, it will make 
Greek the luxury of the few, only possible to the large 
schools. Inthe small schools, fed and supported by a less 
educated class, there will presently appear not so much 
local option as local dictation. And, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that part of ordinary society which knows some- 
thing of Greek, and what it has done for their country’s 
life and language, will become a remnant so inappreciable 
that ignorance, waxing fat, may safely brand them as 
pedants. Indeed, the defence of Will Honeycomb, that 
‘he spelt like a gentleman and not like a pedant,’ is 
almost sure to be adopted by the triumphant majority 
should any daring Greculus presume to question their 
orthography. 

When Greek ceased to be universal in schools, and 


‘modern sides’ were invented, there was no thought of 


compromising the Universities by the change. It was 
simply a device to provide for the weak brother, who 
neither could nor would enter the University. Now they 
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claim auctoritate sua et totius Universitatis to rub off from 
the middle-class so much of its tincture of the humanities 
as it lies in them to destroy. No one wishes to grudge 
them their utilities and whatever measure of a liberal 
education they can combine with it. But is it reasonable 
to ask that the primum mobile of learning in a University 
should, for their sake, suffer impediment ? Most school- 
masters would admit that ‘modern sides’ are recruited 
from the weaker boys, not because the classical side is 
artificially selected by those who teach—a statement made 
in absolute ignorance of the facts—but because the causes 
which created ‘ modern sides’ still continue to operate. 
In other words, parents pronounce on the question of 
capacity, and deliberately choose ‘the second-best’ for 
the less capable. 

It is undoubtedly a melancholy fact that the time spent 
on Greek is often miserably out of proportion to the re- 
sults achieved, and one that may well cause schoolmasters 
melancholy reflections on the inadequacy of their methods. 
But, after all, Greek does not stand alone in this respect, 
and the facts that justify an indictment against the 
teacher do not rob the thing taught of its value. Until 
literary education is admittedly a thing of the past, it is 
nothing less than a cruel wrong to any boy capable of any 
hold on Greek to deprive him of so powerful a stimulus 
to his intelligence. To such a boy it is a new thing, anew 
force in his life, to have got even a little way inside that 
literature. The sense of difference is indeed hardly less 
than that experienced by an Oxford undergraduate when 
he passes from ‘ moderations ° to ‘ greats.’ 

There is one thought, never perhaps formulated by 
boys but often inarticulately felt by them, which there is 
nothing like Greek for awakening: I mean the antiquity 
of civilisation, the consciousness of our debt to that old 
world which it is our interest as well as our privilege to 
remember. This is a thought that we cannot afford to 
have less of in our middle-class than we have at present ; 
and assuredly we shall have very much less of it so soon 
as only a small minority learns Greek. Of all others it 
has the most power to clear the mind of modern cant— 
of that vulgar self-complacency which is the enemy of all 
that is worth calling progress. And if we ask that schools 
shall preserve as much as possible of this enlarging sense 
of antiquity as a part of education, may we not demand 
that no one entering the university shall have an excuse 
for ignoring it? Counsels of expediency should not rule 
here, even if all the schools in the kingdom should con- 
fess that goddess omnipotent. After all, it is not so severe 
a counsel of perfection that the alphabet, so to speak, of 
the language of learning shall be required in what is first 
and foremost a home of learning. 

Much has been said of the false antithesis between the 
useful and the good. By all means let us identify them, 
as long as we remember that the truth of all truths for 
our time is—no/ that the useful is obviously good but—that 
the good is in the best and truest sense really useful. 
‘ Beauty, as Grattan once said, ‘is the best thing 
and even to be familiar with a fragment of it in literature 


. , 
y going, 


is in some sort to be educated. This is the meaning, no 
doubt, of that antiquated sentiment, now treated with so 
much contumely, that every gentleman ought to know or 
to have known some Greek. ‘That sentiment is not so in- 
defensible after all; for gentle and liberal are kindred 
adjectives, and the education the gentleman desires is not 
one toabsorb him in the narrow present, but one which 
shall help him, as Burke would say, ‘ to reason liberally ’ 
on both present and past. 

Every one to whom the university is a real and not a 
conventional Alma Mater must have felt a thrill of shame 
at a suggestion in 7'he Times—when the Greek question 
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was first discussed—that the British Museum may perhaps 
soon be left to us as the only true home of the Muses. 
How few recall the honourable origin of that word even 
now! Can any educator regard with indifference the pos- 
sibility that in a few years the word museum may have for 
the mass of mankind no worthier associations than those 
of mineralogical specimens? Here, it must be repeated, 
lies the danger of which so little has been made. Is it 
nothing, even if professed students do keep up Greek, 
that a large portion of the middle-class who may, who at 
present do, become scholars, or who at least enlarge their 
horizon of literature and of life, will under the new legis- 
lation miss their chance ? 

At present Greek is a subject regularly taught, and 
even imperfectly educated parents are impressed by the 
fact ; but when they are practically invited to cut it off, 
and regard it as a luxury, are they likely from their own 
experience to approve of so ‘useless’ a study? And with 
its general discontinuance we may expect the disappear- 
ance of certain other things which are the sure com- 
panions of the humanities and of an enlarged literary 
education. Sanity, taste, and style are these companions; 
and as ‘the boastful and short-sighted present ’ does not 
even now over-value them, we shall not perhaps have long 
to wait before they are made as much a part of pedantry 
as the language which has done most to save them for us. 
It is easy to talk of an attack on Greek: it is far more 
than this. Even Latin will not be saved by its utility ; 
and Mr. Labouchere’s speech last spring on army educa- 

ion may enlighten any sanguine person on this point if 
he is still doubtful. 

What is of ominous significance in the more popular 
treatment of this question is the indifference to literary 
education. Greek is not, of course, a permanent posses- 
sion to many even as it is, but it is not yet regarded as an 
exotic almost unknown and quite unappreciated by the 
world at large. At present many who do not carry on 
their Greek studies beyond school carry on a remem- 
brance of them in some sort. At least they have heard 
of something better than ‘ the contemporary rubbish which 
is shot so plentifully all around us.’ It is of such I am 
thinking—of the young Achivi who are to suffer for the 
delirium of their kings. I have myself known ‘ average 
boys’ who have been the richer (not at College but in 
business) for the little Greek they contrived to retain. 

We must respect the kings those whose services to 
education are a pledge of their desire to serve their 
countrymen: but of others who have taken up the cry 
we may feel a little more distrustful. Matthew Arnold 
once compared the middle-class to that ‘ strong and enor- 
mous creature described by Plato, surrounded by obse- 
quious persons seeking to understand its noises, and to 
make in their turn noises which may please it.’ There is 
all the difference in the world between a cry and a move- 
ment. A movement is something spontaneous on the 
part of the strong creature: a cry may be nothing more 
than an unintelligent sound from the obsequious persons— 
a sound emitted, not after discovery of some real want 
but, in the hope of being beforehand in conciliation. 

Sipney T. Irwin. 


A PRAIRIE VAGABOND 


ITTLE HAMMER was not a success, He was a dis- 
appointment to the missionaries ; the officials of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company said he was ‘no good’; the 
Mounted Police kept an eye on him ; the Crees and Black- 
feet would have nothing to do with him ; and the half- 
breeds were profane regarding him. But Little Hammer 


was oblivious to any,depreciation of his merits, and would 
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not be suppressed. He loved the Hudson’s Bay Company 
Post at Yellow Quill with an unwavering love ; he ranged 
the half-breed hospitality of Red Deer River regardless of 
it being thrown at him as he in turn threw it at his dog ; 
he saluted Sergeant Gellatly with a familiar ‘ How!’ 
whenever he saw him; he borrowed tabac of the half. 
breed women, and, strange to say, paid it back—with 
other tabac got by daily petition until his prayer was 
granted at the H.B.C. Post. He knew neither shame 
nor defeat, but where women were concerned he kept his 
word, and was singularly humble. It was a woman that 
induced him to be baptized. The day after the ceremony 
he begged the loan of ‘a dollar for the love of God’ from 
the missionary, and being refused, straightway, and for 
the only time it was known of him, delivered a rumbling 
torrent of half-breed profanity mixed with the unusual 
oaths of the Barracks. Then he walked away with great 
humility. There was no swagger about Little Hammer, 
He was simply unquenchable and continuous. He some- 
times got drunk ; but on such occasions he sat down, or lay 
down, in the most convenient place, and, like Casar beside 
Pompey’s statue, wrepped his mantle about his face and 
forgot the world. He was a vagabond Indian, abandoned 
yet self-contained, outcast yet gregarious. No social ostra- 
cism unnerved him, no threats of the H.B.C. officials 
moved him: and when in the winter of 188— he was driven 
from one place to another, starving and homeless, and 
came at last emaciated and nearly dead to the Post at 
Yellow Quill, he asked for food and shelter as if it were 
his right, and not as a mendicant. 

One night, shortly after his reception and restoration, 
he was sitting in the store silently smoking the Company’s 
tabac. Sergeant Gellatly entered. Little Hammer rose, 
offered his hand, and muttered ‘ How!’ 

The Sergeant thrust his hand aside, and said sharply : 
‘Whin I take y’r hand, Little Hammer, it'll be to put a 
grip an y’r wrists that'll stay there till y’are in quarters 
out of which y ‘ll come nayther winter nor summer. Put 
that in y’r pipe and smoke it, y’ secamp !’ 

Little Hammer had a bad time at the Post that night. 
Lounging half-breeds reviled him ; the H.B.C. official re- 
buked him; and travellers who were coming and going 
shared in the derision, as foolish people do where one is 
brow-beaten by many. At last a trapper entered, whom 
seeing, Little Hammer drew his blanket up about his 
head. The trapper sat down very near Little Hammer, 
and began to smoke. He laid his plug-tabac and _ his 
knife on the counter beside him, Little Hammer reached 
over and took the knife, putting it swiftly within his 
blanket. The trapper saw the act, and, turning sharply 
on the Indian, ealled him a thief. Little Hammer chuckled 
strangely and said nothing ; but his eyes peered sharply 
above the blanket. A laugh went round the store. In 
an instant the trapper, with a loud oath, caught at the 
Indian’s throat; but as the blanket fell off he gave a 
startled cry. ‘There was the flash of a knife, and he fell 
back dead. Little Hammer stood above him smiling for 
a moment, and then, turning to Sergeant Gellatly, held 
out his arms silently for the handcuffs. 

The next day two men were lost on the prairies. One 
was Sergeant Gellatly; the other was Little Hammer. 
The horses they rode travelled so close that the leg of the 
Indian crowded the leg of the white man; and the wilder 
the storm grew the closer still they rode. A poudre day, 
with its steely air and fatal frost, was an ill thing in the 
world ; but these entangling blasts, these wild curtains of 
snow, were desolating even unto death. The sun above 
was smothered ; the earth beneath was trackless ; the 
compass stood for loss all round. 

What could Sergeant Gellatly expect, riding with a 
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murderer on his left hand: a heathen that had sent a 
knife through the heart of one of the lords of the north ? 
What should the gods do but frown, or the elements be at 
but howling on their path? What should one hope for 
but that vengeance should be taken out of the hands of 
mortals, and be delivered to the angry spirits ? 

But if the gods were angry at the Indian, why should 
Sergeant Gellatly only sway to and fro, and now laugh 
recklessly, and now fall sleepily forward on the neck of 
his horse ; while the Indian rode straight, and neither 
wavered nor wandered in mind, but at last slipped 
from his horse and walked beside the other? It was at 
this moment that the soldier heard, ‘Sergeant Gellatly, 
Sergeant Gellatly, called through the blast; and he 
thought it came from the skies, or from some other world. 
‘Me darlin’, he said, ‘have y’ come to me?’ But the 
voice called again: ‘Sergeant Gellatly, keep awake ! keep 
awake! Yousleep, youdie; that’s it. Holy. Yes. How!’ 
Then he knew that it was Little Hammer calling in his ear, 
and shaking him ; that the Indian was dragging him from 
his horse ... his revolver, where wasit ? he had forgotten 

he nodded . . . nodded. But Little Hammer said, 
‘Walk, God, you walk ; yes’: and Little Hammer struck 
him again and again; but one arm of the Indian was 
under his shoulder and around him, and the voice was 
anxious and kind. Slowly it came to him that Little 
Hammer was keeping him alive against the will of the 
spirits—but why should they strike him instead of the 
Indian ?... Was there any sun in the world ? Had there 
ever been? or fire or heat anywhere, or anything but 
wind and snow in all God’s universe? ... Yes, there 
were bells ringing—soft bells of a village church ; and 
there was incense burning—how sweet it was! and the 
coals in the censer—how beautiful, how comforting! He 
laughed with joy again, and he forgot how cold, how 
maliciously cold, he had been; he forgot how dreadful 
that hour was before he became warm: when he was 
pierced by myriad needles through the body, and there 
was an aching at his heart. 

And yet something kept thundering on his body, and a 
harsh voice shrieked at him, and there were many lights 
dancing over his shut eyes; and then curtains of dark- 
ness were dropped, and centuries of oblivion came, and 
his eyes opened to a coinforting silence, and some one 
was putting brandy between his teeth, and after a time 
he heard a voice say: ‘ Eh, bien, you see he was a mur- 
derer, but he save his captor. Joi/d, such a heathen! 
But you will, all the same, bring him to justice—you call 
it that. Ah! we shall see.’ 

Then some one replied, and the words passed through 
an outer web of darkness and an inner haze of dreams: 
‘The feet of Litthe Hammer were like wood on the floor 
when you brought the two in, Pretty Pierre—and lucky for 
them you found them... . The thing would read right 
ina book, but it’s not according to the run of things up 
here, not by a —— sight !’ 

‘Private Bradshaw,’ said the first voice again, ‘ you do 
not know Little Hammer, nor that story of him. Dven, 
you wait for the trial. I have something to say. You 
think Little Hammer care for the prison, the rope! Ah, 
when a man wait five years to kill—so ! and it is done, he 
is glad sometime when it is all over! Sergeant Gellatly 
there will wish he went to sleep for ever in the snow, if 
Little [lammer come to the rope . yes, I think.’ 

And Sergeant Gellatly’s brain was so numbed that he 
did not grasp the meaning of the words, though he said 
them over and over ‘again. .. . Was he dead? No, for 
his body was beating, beating . .. well, it didn’t mat- 
ter... . nothing mattered . . . he was sinking to for- 


getfulness . . . sinking. 
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So, for hours, for weeks—it might have been for years— 
and then he woke, clear and knowing, to ‘the unnatural, 
intolerable day ’—it was that to him, with Little Hammer 
in prison. It was March when his memory and vigour 
vanished ; it was May when he grasped the full remem- 
brance of himself, and of that fight for life on the prairie : 
of the hands that smote him that he should not sleep ; 
of Little Hammer the slayer, who had driven Death back 
discomfited and brought his captor safe to where his own 
vaptivity and punishment awaited him. 

When Sergeant Gellatly appeared in court at the trial 
he refused to bear witness against Little Hammer. ‘D’ ye 
think—does wan av y’ think—that I'll spake a word agin 
the man—haythen or no haythen—that pulled me out of 
me tomb and put me betune the barrick quilts? Here’s 
the stripes aff me arm, and to gaol I'll go; but for what 
wint before I clapt the irom on his wrists, good or avil, 
divil a word will I say. An’ here’s me left hand, and 
there ’s me right fut, and an eye of me too, that I'd part 
with, for the cause of him that’s done a trick that your 
Honour wouldn’t do—an’ no shame to y’ aither—an’ 
yd been where Little Hammer was with me.’ 

His Honour did not reply immediately, but he looked 
meditatively at Litthe Hammer before he said quietly, 
‘Perhaps not, perhaps not.’ 

And Little Hammer, thinking he was expected to 
speak, drew his blanket up closely about him and grunted, 
‘ How!’ 

Pretty Pierre the half-breed gambler was then called. 
He kissed the Book, making the sign of the Cross 
swiftly as he did so, and unheeding the ironical, if hesi- 
tating, laughter in the court. Then he said: ‘ dren, | will 
tell you the story: it has of the truth. It was in the Stony 
Plains. Little Hammer was “good Injin” then. ... Yes, 
sacré ! it is a fool that smiles at that. I have kissed the 
Book. Dam! 
Tails die. He was proud—quite, then, Little Hammer. 
He go not to the Post for drink ; he sell not next year's 


He would be chief soon when old Two 


, 


furs for this year’s rations; he shoot straight. 

Here Little Hammer stood up and said: ‘ There is too 
much talk. Let me be. It is all done. The sun is set— 
I care not—I have killed him’: and then he drew his 
blanket about his face and sat down. 

Pretty Pierre continued : ‘ Yes, you killed him—quick, 
after five years—that is so: but you will not speak to 
say why. J oi/d, I will speak. The Injins say Little 
Hammer will be great man; he will bring the tribes to- 
gether; and all the time Little Hammer was strong and 
silent and wise—so much! Then Brigley the trapper 
ah, he was a thief and coward! He come to Little 
Hammer and say, “I am hungry and tired.” Little Hammer 
give him food and sleep. . . . He go away. Bien, he come 
back and say, “ It is far to go; I have no horse.”’ So Little 
Hammer give him a horse too. . . . Then he come back 
once again in the night when Little Hammer was away, 
and before morning he go; but when Little Hammer re- 
turn, there lay his bride—only an Injin girl, but his bride 

dead! You see? Eh? No? Bien, the Captain at 
the Post he say it was the same as Lucrece—I say it was 
like Hell. It is not much to kill or to die—that is in the 
game; but that other, Mon Dieu! . . . Little Hammer, 
you see how he hide his head . . . not because he kill 
the Tarquin, that Brigley, but because he is a poor vaurten 
now, and he once was happy and had a wife. .. . What 
would you do, judge honourable ? Little Hammer, I 
shake your hand—so !—How !’ 

But Little Hammer made no reply. 

The judge sentenced Little Hammer to one month in 
gaol. He might have made it one thousand months—it 
would have been the same; for when on the last morning 
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of that month they opened the door to set him free, he 
was gone! That is, the Litthe Hammer that the High 
Gods knew was gone; though an ill-nourished, self- 
strangled body was upright by the wall. The vagabond 
had paid his penalty, but desired no more of earth. 
Upon the door was scratched the one word : How ! 
GILBERT Parker. 


ALL SOULS’ NIGHT 
N Y Love is up in Heaven, walking in white ; 


If but my Love would hear me and come to me to-night, 
I’d set my door wide open to welcome in my Love : 
To welcome home my Love. 


Upon my breast I'd pillow his dark and silken head ; 

His arms would go about me, his cheek to mine be laid ; 

I should forget my grieving, and all my tears and pain : 
My heavy tears and pain. 


I’d pray my little cock not to crow before day ; 

I’d pray the dawn to linger, the mirk midnight to stay ; 

My pale cheeks should be rosier than any new-made bride : 
Than any hour-old bride. 


~ * * * ~ 


But why is Rory barking as though his heart were glad ? 

All night I heard him keening so mournful and sad. 

There ’s a footstep in the bawn and a hand upon the lateh— 
O, whose hand upon the latch ? 


Love, and is it you? Love, but you are true ! 

Tall you are and handsome : the kind Love I knew. 

But all in gold and glory, and a crown on your hair : 
A fine crown on your hair, 


Crow not, little cock, until the day is come ; 

Crow not, pretty cock, or my Love must travel home ; 

And your wings shall be of silver, and gold for your crest : 
A gold comb for your crest ! 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
DR. SOMMER’S EDITION OF MALORY 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 3d October 1891. 

SIR,—I trust I may be allowed a few words in answer to 
your review of Dr. Sommer’s third volume. Your reviewer has 
completely overlooked one side of Dr. Sommer’s researches. 
The Arthurian romances are of supreme interest to the his- 
torian, the mythologist, and the student of literary history 
generally. An indispensable preliminary to any solution of 
the complicated problems which it presents is an accurate 
knowledge of the relations which obtain between the different 
versions. Up to now the larger body of Arthurian legend has 
not been available for critical purposes. It was impossible to 
tell what belonged to the earliest legend stratum, what was 
later accretion, what was mere fifteenth century invention. 
Thanks to Dr. Sommer, all this is changed, and the Jorte 
Darthur is found to be of the greatest value to the student of 
the Arthurian cycle. To accomplish this result an infinity of 
dry detail work was necessary, as a specimen of which may be 
instanced the pages given to the names of the forty knights. 
It is only by work such as this that intricate questions of rela- 
tionship between different versions can be determined with 
accuracy. But Dr. Sommer has done more than this. The 
greater part of Malory’s sources is inaccessible to the ordinary 
student, being either in MS. or in ravisséma black-letter editions. 
Dr. Sommer has summarised the more important of these 
sources with such fulness that his edition contains practically 
everything that is necessary to the critical study of the largest 
portion of the Arthurian cycle. 

Your reviewer cavils at Dr. Sommer’s claim to have deter- 
mined Sir Thomas Malory’s position in the history of English 
literature ; and he asks, ‘ What was indefinite in Malory’s posi- 
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tion before?’ [ answer, practically everything. For aught 
that was known with certainty, Malory might have been a mere 
translator from the French, or he might have been an origina] 
genius composing an Arthurian cycle out of earlier materials. 
It had been surmised that he was a compiler who welded to- 
gether a definit« number of earlier versions ; this is now known 
to be the case, and in so far Malory’s position is determined, 
The position of the MJorte Darthur is quite another matter, 
Malory having thus been proved a compiler, the merit of his 
compilation is a fair question for discussion. It is a question 
which can only be answered by an examination of the material 
which Dr. Sommer has brought together ; and I humbly sug. 
gest that Dr. Sommer, who has worked through all the mate. 
rial, is more likely to be right in his conclusions than your 
reviewer. Personally I should be inclined to rate Malory 
somewhat lower than does Dr. Sommer—who, by the way, 
never asserts that his compilation was made ‘ without taste or 
judgment,’ as one would gather from your reviewer's remark, 
It may be that, had Malory never compiled, English life and 
literature wou!d have been infinitely the poorer by the loss of 
all that the J/orte Darthur has given to them. It is also on 
the cards that, had he not compiled, some one else would, and 
would have compiled much better. 

There is no real inconsistency between Dr. Sommer’s work 
on the JJorte Darthur and Mr. Lang’s appreciation of it. What 
Mr. Lang has done, and that for which he was thanked in words 
that were deliberately chosen, is to ‘ vindicate the abiding charm 
and interest of this great storehouse of romance.’ What Dr. 
Sommer has done is to ascertain whence came the stores, in 
what manner they were packed, and how far they have suffered 
or the reverse in the process. Your reviewer admits it is only 
by a figure of speech that Mr. Lang puts the author for the 
work. Who save a reviewer in quest of cavils would think of 
finding fault with sucha figure? The straitest believer in the 
composite nature of the Homeric poems may yet with perfect 
consistency speak of ‘ Homer’ to designate the //zad and the 
Odyssey. To ignore the scientific value and import of a work 
addressed primarily to students ; to pass over with the barest 
meed of recognition the immense labour which such a work 
has cost its author ; to distort the meaning of a single phrase 
and to found upon that distortion two dreary columns of irre- 
levant carps and cavils: this, it would seem, is your reviewer's 
idea of fair and honest criticism. 

There has of late been much talk about the dramatic criticism 
of present-day England. That much of it has sunk to be a drab 
of the gutters is all-too evident. But is that ‘honest woman,’ 
literary criticism, in much better case? I sometimes doubt it. 

I am, etc., ALFRED NUTT. 


[Note.—We are sorry that our ‘carps and cavils’ appear 
‘irrelevant’ to Mr. Nutt: though the temper of his reply would 
seem to show that he has found them anything but ‘dreary.’ 
Nor would he seem to have found them entirely unprofitable ; 
for he adopts our separation of the issues which Dr. Sommer’s 
language tended to confuse. For one thing, he admits that 
the position of the Morte Darthur as literature is a question 
independent of the study of its sources. So far good : that 
is one confusion—a very common and misleading one—out of 
the way. Admitted, also, on both sides that Dr. Sommer has 
made good by his researches what has hitherto been accepted 
on Caxton’s authority, that Malory was a compiler, there re- 
mains a question of the merit of the compilation. Has Dr. 
Sommer settled this question? He is not content to let his 
work speak for itself: he blows his own trumpet loudly and 
defiantly, and affirms that he has settled the question at once 
and for ever. We gave reasons at length, which we need not 
repeat, fora contrary opinion : show ing that literary merit could 
not be determined by such a mechanical, piecemeal comparison 
as Dr. Sommer applies. The publisher comes to his rescue ; 
ignores our reasons; utterly fails to grasp the point of them 
(whether through his own fault or ours) ; and with delicate wit, 
showing how humanising a thing study of sources is, calls us 
‘a drab of the gutters’ because we refuse to take his author at 
his own valuation. Dr. Sommer surely knows better than we 
do: that is Mr. Nutt’s answer upon the only point on which we 
differ concerning the value of Dr. Sommer’s work. It is in- 
teresting to learn the worthy publisher's conception of what 
constitutes honest criticism. We had always supposed that 
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some such a conception on the part of theatrical managers and 
too tame an acquiescence init on the part of critics was respon- 
sible for the degradation of theatrical criticism. In his anger 
it would seem to have escaped him that he virtually rates Dr. 
Sommer’s collection of materials lower than we have done ; for 
if they do »ot afford a critic the means of forming an indepen- 
dent judgment, what in the name of common sense is the use 
of publishing them ?] 


SIR GEORGE'S LATEST 


|To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


6th October 1891. 

S1R,—In your last issue you have something to say about the 
carelessness of our opponents in the matter of common honesty 
—a carelessness which is notorious and on the increase. Sir 
William Harcourt has disgusted (not for the first time) both 
Universities and most decent-minded persons: which is always 
so much to the good. Will you allow me to point out a parti- 
cularly unpleasant passage in Sir George Trevelyan’s speech 
o last Saturday? Referring to the anomalies of plural voting, 
the hon. gentleman took occasion to attack the University vote. 
‘At Oxford and Cambridge,’ he said, ‘the vote was a purely 
purchased commodity. The degree of M.A. was not gained 
by examination, and implied no knowledge or learning. It 
was simply a question of sacrificing £45.’ 

Now, before an educated audience these statements might 
have been made without dishonesty. But as they were in- 
tended to be received by the delegates of the National Liberal 
Federation, they are contemptible falsehoods. An M.A. degree 
is mot a purchaseable commodity. It does imply a standard of 
knowledge and learning : low, indeed, but still high as com- 
pared with that of the average voter. It is ofa question of 
sacrificing £45, but of (1) obtaining (by examination and resi- 
dence) a L.A. degree ; (2) remaining a member of the Univer- 
sity for twenty-seven terms ; and (3) paying the necessary fees. 

This ‘ingenuous simplicity in deceitfulness,’ this ‘ incredible 
disdain fo: artistry’ in misstatement, is no doubt characteristic 
of the Gladstonian. But it is not calculated to regain for Sir 
George Trevelyan the respect of his sometime friends.—I am, 
etc., OXBRIDGE, 


CANADIAN POLITICS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
7th October 1891. 
Sir,-—Mr. Gilbert Parker’s letter divides itself into three 
portions : relating severally to Sir Hector Langevin’s position, 
the Mercier charges, and the general condition of politics in 
the Dominion. Mr. Parker is correct in his ‘placing’ of the 
three candidates for the Premiership at Sir John Macdonald’s 
pper and Sir John 
Thompson were, for several reasons, compelled to withdraw ; 


death. As we all know, Sir Charles Tt 


and the post fellto Mr. J. J. C. Abbott, who was at the time 
universally considered a stop-gap, although it is more than 


he has shown will go far 


likely that the ability and integrity 
towards his retention in the office. But if Sir Hector Langevin 
had not been accused (unfairly and acrimoniously) of a series 
of malpractices, he would have fallen into the post. His ‘ poli- 
tical insufficiency ’ is, like every other statesman’s, a fair matter 
for argument. I have always heard of him as a man whose 
great abilities were steadfastly bent upon his political duties : 
not without brilliance, but allowing this very desirable quality 
to give way before diligence. It is pleasant to find Mr. Parker 
maintaining, as you have always maintained, that Sir Hector is 
‘square.’ The only shadow upon his honour is also upon Sir John 
Macdonald's, and that was cast by the Pacific Railway scandal. 
Mr. Parker says that upon the production of Mr. Tarte’s 
charges Sir Hector ‘retired: there was no other way.’ Of 
course : only I inquired into the motives of the charges and the 
manner of their reception by politicians in Canada. It is suffi- 
cient here to repeat what has more than once been stated in 
your pages : that to the Liberals at large and to a section of 
Conservatives Mr. Tarte gave an opportunity which they were 
too cunning to let slip. The decent Canadian—the private 
citizen, not the legis!ator—regrets the scandals as keenly as any 
Englishman. Whether he think Sir Hector guilty or innocent 
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(and his thoughts go with his party), he is sorry for him, being 
not a politician but respectable. Sir John Thompson and Mr, 
Abbott behaved with the utmost loyalty. Others of the party 
did not, and there is no more about it. And,as any one knows 
who took the trouble to read the reports of the investigation, 
Mr. Miers and Mr. Davies, Liberals, were more than unfair in 
their cross-examination. 

For Mr. Mercier. He, too, had been held ‘square.’ Yet a 
committee of the Senate has reported that Mr. Pacaud, his 
agent, who has fled to Europe, paid off certain bills, backed by 
him and his friends, with money allotted as a subsidy to the 
Chaleur Bay Railway Company. Anda list of ‘presents’ accepted 
by him from ‘constituents’ was published in Zhe National 
Observer (and elsewhere) during August: the list included 
large sums of money, carriages, horses, and diamonds. Why 
was Mr. Mercier so long in ‘ protesting his innocence—at least 
his ignorance—of certain things of which he is accused’? 
True, the Senate was dealing with a matter of finance ; but as 
it inquired closely where certain moneys had gone, Mr. Mercier 
might have shown that he was innocent, or at least ignorant, 
of their misappropriation. And why did Mr. Mercier resist so 
stoutly the appointment of a Royal Commission? Why did he 
cry out upon Mr. Angers and Lord Stanley by reason of their 
‘unconstitutional’ proceedings ? why did he all but split his 
own Ministry over the question whether he should face his 
accusers or not? Mr. Mercier’s conduct is not that of a man 
eager to submit his dealings to investigation. Many persons, 
myself among them, are of opinion that to have let judgment 
pass by default, to have persistently balked the appointment 
of a judicial commission, to have accepted valuable testimonials, 
and (at least) to have neglected to inform himself of the fate of 
the bills he had backed, constitute a tremendous presumption 
against Mr. Mercier. But if he can prove that, with all this 
against him, still he is innocent or ignorant, the more glad I. 
But, ‘ Were it not fairer to wait?’ asks Mr. Parker. I think not. 
It has been proved that Mr. Mercier’s bills were paid out of a 
railway subsidy. Under such circumstances the law is usually 
suspended, that a man is innocent until he be proved guilty. 
For money differs from all things else, and to have fought 
against a submission to the processes of justice, with so much 
against him, is,as I have already said, such a presumption of 
guilt as only a miracle of evidence or pleading can rid of an 
element of certainty. 

Lastly—for already this is too long—Mr. Parker will permit 
me to observe that I wrote ‘Cobdenitish neglect,’ and not 
‘Cobdenish neglect.’ I trust that Mr. Parker is not of those 
who were so vigorously denounced by the late Sir Louis Mallet 
for believing that Cobden ‘ exclusively devoted himself to com- 
mercial questions.’ Cobden said many things wise and many 
things foolish upon colonial matters : the disciples of Cobden 
(even Sir Louis, in some measure) have worked out from his 
more foolish remarks a theory of colonial politics whose end 
is separation. Mr. John Morley and Mr. Goldwin Smith each 
shows the trail of this disastrous thesis. The lesser Morley’s 
and the little-tin Smiths preach frankly in the name of Cobder 
that the colonies must be left to work out their own fate 

Free Exchange, p. 47.) Sir Louis Mallet himself (#7ee Fx- 


o 


change, p. 46) is of opinion that * Imperial interference’ should 
only be called forth by ‘ Imperial interests.’ I believe that 
Cobden had, on the whole, a stricter notion of the moth 
country’s responsibility. The phrase *‘ Cobdenitish neglect’ 
implied, as has often been proved, that the preponderance of 
the Manchester School at the time of our colonies’ green, 
unknowing youth induced us to confer upon them an inde- 
pendence for which they were unsuited: and to that we owe 
the present corruptions in Canada and in Australia. Ina 
word, the colonies ought to have been governed more directly 
from home. 

As for a differential tariff: that (to say no more) is about to 
enter the region of practical politics. Universally our Free 
Trade notions are being modified (it may be slightly and 
gradually), and ‘we shall see what we shall see. Had the 

eague come successfully 
through the recent negotiations at Vienna, I am persuaded 
that we should very soon have seen this very Imperial (or 
English-speaking) Trade League.—I am, etc., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, ‘ THE END 
OF COBDENISM.’ 


proposed Mid-Continental Trade | 

























































































REVIEWS 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF PLATITUDE 


The Quintessence of Ibsentsm. By G. BERNARD SHAW. 
London : Scott. 

Few may escape the contagion of methodism. There comes 
a time when even the iron-hearted falls to doing battle for his 
kind with no better weapons than vanity and ignorance. In- 
tensity, indeed, is the measles of adolescence; and it were 
churlish to blame the growing youth because he catches them. 
For a while we must pant and pray for the amelioration of the 
race ; for a while we must prattle—with more generosity than 
discretion— of free-love, female emancipation, and atheism, con- 
cerning which of necessity we know nothing. It is all very 
noble and open-hearted, and a pocket Shelley costs but six- 
pence ; but aspiration is a material that will not wear, and it 
should be cast off with youth. The phrases which had so fine 
and fresh a sound when, a Columbus of the commonplace, you 
reeled them off for the first time, soon ring false as the mouth- 
ings of the inveterate tub-thumper. 
not too 


Contact with life teaches 


him who is wooden to learn that theories are not 
panaceas, that the world has laid up far more knowledge in its 
through time than any whipper-snapper with an inti- 
knowledge of shilli g But 


your born methodist is incorruptible : 


journey 
mate primers has garnered in his. 
he has the same capacity 
for boring his neighbours at forty as at nineteen ; he may devote 
his energy to religious revival, the propagation of indecent 
literature, or the glorification of the male woman. In any case 
he describes himself as a ‘thi 
mankind in the light of cheap science or cheaper logic. 
Mr. G. B. Shaw is still held fast 
Bethel. The needs of his 


a working gospel, and, being exceedingly 


him thinker,’ and proceeds to reform 
in the bondage of Little 


nay not be satisfied without 


soul 


‘emancipated’ and 


‘advanced,’ he finds his creed in Ibsenism. That is to say, 


he believes in the equality of the sexes, in the violability of the 
marriage vow, in all the platitudes wherewith for centuries the 
jargoneer has assailed the public ear. Being an evangelist, 


and a trite and tiresome 
If Mr. Shaw doesn’t like the marriage 
why compel the world to follow his 


he is anxious to proclaim his views ; 
little book is the result. 


= 3 as 
can break it; Dut 


vow he 


example? The tyranny of ‘freedom’ is as blind and gloomy 


as the sternest autocracy ; and the Ibsenite who would emanci- 
own way is no whit less dogmatic, and no whit 


pate us in his 


more advanced, than the blackest Calvinist. Ibsen’s Mrs. Alving 


falls in love with a prig named Manders, and expresses her de- 
sire to live with him. Manders, for reasons of his own, declines 


Mr. 


wherefore Mrs. Alving, Ibsen, and 
Suppose Manders 


ne ¢ ompanit ynship ; 


ce 


lenoince hi “Andirt ¢ -aecreaenl 
qenounce nis Cconauct as Criminal. 


Shaw 
had been complaisant, and had taken to beating Mrs. Alving, 
crime be then? and 


where would the would it be criminal if 


the next man that came along declined to share his crust with 


the injured lady? It is held improper to run away with a 


neighbour's wife Mr. Shaw would have the world believe it 
criminal—under certain circumstances—to decline to elope. If 
freedom be the end in view, how shall it profit us to exchange 
ion for another? 


all the free 


the remarks upon life wherewith his book is freely 


and enlightened, Mr. Shaw is a ‘thinker’ ; 


+} + 
So that 


garnished are essentially superfluous. A blind man’s opinion 
upon colour commonly not valuable, and Mr. Shaw so little 
realises the of human nature that he believes—or pre- 
tends to be that things will be bettered if you devise a 


if men were invariable, if the world 


were a vacuum, a change of system might be followed by a 
change of manners. But, inasmuch as the ingenuity—or the 
perversit of mankind is infinite, all the fadmongers in the 

orld will not avail to alter the customs or turn the hearts of 


their contemporaries. Nor, with all their ‘freedom and en- 
lightenment,’ do they condescend to realise the common facts 
of life. Men are men, for instance, and women are women, in 
spite of Mr. Shaw ; and, though married people are not always 
y of man but of 
Shaw hold the matri- 


happy, marriage is the universal habit not onl 
bird and beast 


] T and \ir 
bird and beast as well. Ibsen and Mr. 


monial tie in horror. They might as well resent the colour of 
their eyes orthe shape of their feet. And they have no possible 
grievance. Monogamy was an instinct or ever there was any 
such thing as the ‘ Church of England service,’ and it will outlive 
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many generations of Ibsenites. Others delight not. only to 
marry but also to beat their wives; and thus in defiance of 
systems will it be for ever. But there is no possible reason why 
Mr. Shaw should either marry and beat his wife or marry and 
refrain from beating, and he does not seem peculiarly fitted by 
Providence to rule the conduct of others. Why all this pother, 
then? And why this chatter about freedom? Mr. Shaw and 
his friends, so far from desiring to liberate the world, were all 
for forging new chains if they had but strength to swing a 
hammer or lungs to keep the bellows blowing. 

Such men can suck ‘isms’ out of literature as a weasel sucks 
When the master is Ibsen, the outrage is 
The author of Hedda Gadler always protests that 
he has no axe to grind: yet he persistently behaves as though 
he had; and when cheap gospels are patched up out of his 


yolks out of eggs. 
not serious. 


work, he has only himself to blame. But Mr. Shaw does not 


reserve his outrages for the Norwegian Messiah. He would, 
if he could, fling others on his couch of Procrustes and hack 


them into the form and to the size of a new ‘ism.’ Tennyson, 
says he, never ‘ wrote a line in which some highly respectable 
If by ‘respectable ideal’ Mr. Shaw 


means respect for the art of poetry, the statement will pass 


ideal was not implicit.’ 


But, as the fadmonger prefers the thistles of theory to the grapes 
of art, we may take it that Tennyson is in disgrace because his 
verses do not recommend free-trade in wives. If experience 
had not taught you that the business of the ‘ thinker’ is ‘not 
to think,’ you might be amazed that so self-satisfied a person 
ient fallacy of the Philis- 
Sir Walter 


is severely reproached because, according to our trafficker in 


should have fallen into the most an 


tines, and confounded the artist with his material. 


methodism, the end of 7he Heart of Mid-Lothian is a puerile 


evasion of a moral problem: as though the solution of pro- 


blems was any part of Sir Walter’s business! So feckless a 
pursuit may safely be left to the ‘thinkers’ of the Fabian 


Society, who, if it so please them, may sit in judgment upon the 
heroes and heroines of fiction and condemn the lot. Romance 
has other duties than the of duck-ponds asa 
You don’t look for Shake- 
speare in a circus, nor for amusement in a Socialist camp 
meeting. 
poets and threadbare moralities of your novelists ? 


recommending 
happy issue out of all our trouble 
And why should you demand cheap politics of your 
Mr. Shaw 
created Cashel byron, but he has a pretty talent for dulness ; 
and the most to be said of him is that he is not quite so drunk 
with the ‘new spirit’ others are. 


as SONNE 


BOOK-MAKING 


Edited 
Stanford. 


Africa, from Arab Domination to British Rule. 
by R. W. MuRRAY, F.R.G.S. 


South 
London : 
Mr. Murray has given us a book (of merits) which he is mis- 
It is in 
point of fact not a history but a collection of historical mate- 


nore or less directly on the events of the 


taken in calling a ‘concise and trustworthy history.’ 
rials which bear 


last eighteen months. It contains practically nothing about 
Arab domination, and nothing which has not been said quite 
Mr. Theal and others British The 


opening chapter, by Professor Keane, is an examination of the 


recently (by about rule. 
and 
it has the air of having been done— for the in- 
struction of Lord Salisbury and at the instance of the South 


Portuguese claim to Manica. This is specialist’s work ; 


say a year ago 
Africa Company. The other five ‘chapters’ consist—one of 
extracts from Dapper’s A/rica, translated by a Mr. Beuze- 
maker ; another, of Mr. Ellerton Fry’s journal, describing the 
march of the British into Mashonaland ; and the last, of notes 
from the diary of another Rhodian who once caught the fever 
at Beira. Remains (for Mr. Murray’s share) some forty pages. 
In thirty of them he attempts a sketch, slight, confused, and in 
The rest of the 


book, including the appendix, is a eulogy of the British Char- 


careless English, of the Cape settlement 


tered Company and its prospects as they appeared last year. 
This is not history as she should be written, nor even as she 
should be edited. 

Apart from its sub-title and from the unfortunate claims set 
forth in its preface, the book might have been received with 
mere gratitude. It is well printed and well produced. It con- 
tains information from sources many of which have been diffi- 
cult of access, and some quite inaccessible, to the general. Its 
maps—five of them—speak, as Mr. Murray says, for themselves. 
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They are delightful and invaluable. Whereof are chief a 
large Portuguese chart of 1591 (Pigafetta’s), admirably repro- 
duced ; and Africa Accurata Tabula ex Officina F. Meursium, 
a Dutch map of 1668, with an ostrich, an elephant, and a 
rhinoceros in the Congo Free State, but with an infinity of 
names, for all that, which are worth identifying, and more- 
over, with the upper waters of the Niles, their junction at 
Khartoum, and the position of the Victoria Nyanza fairly 
well marked. The other three are sketch-maps, showing 
South Africa as we hold it, South Africa as it might have 
been (or the territories claimed of late by Portugal), and 
the route of the pioneers to Fort Salisbury last year. Which 
also are good things. But in thus plenishing his book Mr. 
Murray left out one map which would for certain purposes 
have been worth the rest. Along with our Pigafetta and 
Van Meurs we should have had the twelfth-century A/rica of 
the Arab historian Edrisi. The geography of the east coast 
was much the same six hundred—or eighteen hundred —years 
ago as now: only that civilisation was never at so low an ebb 
as this to which the Portuguese and the Germans have reduced 
it. There were three divisions of the coast in Edrisi’s time: 
Zenj (Zanzibar the banyan traders it call), Sofala (which is 
Gazaland), and Wakwak. Now Wakwak was a country not 
unknown to Sindbad: and Professor Keane shows that the 
word is a corruption of Khoi-khoi, the name by which the 
Hottentots know themselves to this day. The domain of the 
Hottentots, till they were driven southwards by the Kafir races, 
reached to the Limpopo. But the only settlement of the Portu- 
guese in their country was at Lourenco Marques. Here was 
a factory of the slave-traders : so destitute, by-the-by, of com- 
munication with the capital of the province, that when, in 1842, 
the governor was killed and the fort destroyed by the Zulus, it 
took a year for the news to reach Mozambique—v7é Brazil. 
Sofala, or Sophira (as the seventy translators of the Bible spelt 
it), is Ophir. And the Portuguese, of course, worked the mines 
of Ophir. But the inhabitants of Sofala (or Manica—or Ophir) 
first heard of the Franco-German war in 1880. Evidently, 
therefore, Mr. Rhodes’s company is within its rights in hold- 
ing Mutassa’s kraal. Now, the claims of the Portuguese to the 
far interior rest on their treaties with the empire of Monomo- 
tapa. But the empire of Monomotapa never existed: and 
consequently was never ceded to Portugal. We are sure of 
this, because Monomotapa was a prince (which is proved by 
the testimony of De Barros, his contemporary): and a prince, 
not of the interior generally, as the Portuguese do vainly con- 
tend, but of the region between Massi-Kesse and the coast. 
He was, in fact, the Gungunhana of an earlier day : with the 
difference that he kept a hareem in the ruins of Zimbabye (or 
Symbaoe, as men spelt it in 1500), and worked the mines of 
Manica. Now, from the old mining town of Massi-Kesse the 
Portuguese were driven by the natives at the close of the last 
century. These natives (Ba-Rue and Ba-Toka) had revolted 
against the intolerable oppression of their white taskmasters. 
But afterwards they fell into the hands of the Matabele, who 
massacred most of them and closed the gold-workings. So that it 
is clear (1) that The Arabian Nights are founded on fact ; (2) that 
the peoples of Kush and Phut, mentioned in Ezekiel, were the 
allies of Persia after all; and (3) that Portugal has no right to 
Mashonaland. Professor Keane holds a brief against the 
Portuguese. To him they are the minions of despotism (p. 47) 
who must give place to the enterprise of Chartered Companies. 
With his opinions most honest men will agree. Yet he should 
acknowledge himself a filibuster. Portugal, he admits over 
and over again, once held a great part of the interior. Her 
spirit, energy, and enterprise swept the country. The expedi- 
tion of Francis Barreto to Manica, in the sixteenth century, 
rivals the most glorious exploits of the Conguistadores. Living- 
stone always found friends at Beira and in Angola. But the 
day of our old ally is past. Her grandeur is vanished. She 
was the last civilised State to proclaim the slave-trade abolished. 
She is the only civilised State that (openly) allows it to con- 
tinue. She has ‘never made any serious contributions to the 
geographical knowledge of the interior” And so on, and 
so on. All which, though they are very sufficient arguments 
for excluding Portugal from Manica, yet constitute (it must be 
confessed) precisely the position which Walker of Nicaragua 
maintained—and was shot for maintaining. Professor Keane’s 
chapter, then, is a piece of special pleading. But no English- 
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man should misunderstand it: and no one who cares to follow 


South African history can afford to neglect it. 

The rest of the volume, as we have said, is less valuable. 
The extracts from Dapper are in great part concerned with 
Quiloa and Mombasa, which are scarcely in South Africa. 
And, for Mr. Murray’s opinions, though they are sound, they 
are in no way original. His English, as for example on p. 142 
and p. 143, is extremely slipshod. There is an unpardonable 
and which on p. 151. Yet even in his contributions there are 
certain things worth reading: the attempt of Van Riebeck to 
reach Mashonaland in 1660 is too often forgotten. The book 
isnot a history. But it is none the worse reading, or the less 
worth buying, for that. 


‘IN YESTERDAY’S REACH’ 


The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. Vols 1. and III. 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILEs. London: Hutchinson. 


Mr Miles must look after his printers, or this ‘ Encyclopedia 
of Modern Poetry’ will be also interesting as a Nonsense-Book. 
Thus, on page 415 of the second volume, Byron, addressing 
Prometheus (as The Arabian Nights puts it), recites the follow- 


ing verses : 
‘ Titzan to whose immortal eyes,’ 


and in the second stanza: 
‘ Titzan, to thee the strife was given.’ 


Darley’s Ryght Pythie Song is punctuated with a gay disre- 
gard of Darley’s meaning ; and the line, ‘ Your breastes where 
Cupid ¢remdblinge lies, becomes sheer April-fooling, for Darley 
wrote ‘tumbling.’ The book, indeed, is a Golden Treasury of 
the worst-punctuated songs and lyrics in the English language. 
Mr. Miles’s method has the merit of originality; but his origi- 
nality results in a text that is bungled and botched beyond the 
comprehension of reasonable beings. 

Southey, according to the editor, ‘ has receded from the proud 
position which gained for him laureate precedence.’ Yet sixty- 
eight pages are wasted in showing that Southey ‘had a facile 
pen and a power of rhyming that cost him no effort.’ Also, his 
‘lofty morality’ and ‘ pure integrity ’ are said to ‘mark him out 
as a beacon on the highway of life’: a commentary not unsuit- 
able for a choice including that cheap jingle, /¢ Was a Summer 
Evening, the shallow confutation of ‘an atheist’s sophistries’ 
embodied in the Ho//y Tree, a passage from Kehama en- 
shrining the immortal apostrophe to the ‘blessed twinklers 
of the night,’ the ridiculous Ode to Napoleon—‘ bold man and 
bad.’ Tannahill (who is over-rated in the most uncritical 
fashion) gets space enough to show that, though he signed an 
exquisite song now and again, ‘the average output’ of his 
Muse was scarce better than that of living Paisley; yet Tanna- 
hill has less than half as much as William Thom, in whose 
compositions it is rarely possible to detect the most distant 
approach to poetic excellence. No editor but Mr. Miles would 
cumber his page with such stuff as 7he Drunkard’s Dream: 
whose sentiment you may hear better expressed any Sunday 
in Hyde Park, whose verse would disgrace the noble composi- 
tions of Moody and Sankey. As for the Laman Blanchardisms 
(of which there are many), you strive in vain after those that have 
‘a felicity and daintiness of touch to be surpassed only by the 
happiest efforts of Praed, Locker, or Austin Dobson’ : so vainly, 
indeed, that ’tis impossible to refrain from asking whether Dr. 
Japp has read these ‘happiest efforts.’ Had he done so, he 
would (or should, for one doubts if he can) have realised that 
Blanchard was but a polite and pensive Sims. George Darley 
is ‘valued’ by Mr. John H. Ingram at thirty pages. But 
Darley wrote one charming nursery-rhyme and one neat lyric 
—here defaced by the printer—and even that one has been ex- 
cluded, and rightly excluded, by Mr. Palgrave from the latest 
edition of Zhe Golden Treasury. The rest of the Darley selec- 
tion might figure very creditably in the libretto of a comic opera, 
Mr. Ingram (who cannot discriminate between Zhe Cavalier’s 
Song and ‘the work of Lovelace or Suckling’) gives sucha 
dose of Motherwell as almost sickens you of the author of 
Feanie Morrison—a selection which includes 7he Battle-Flag 
and Zhe Wooing Song and some third-rate effusions in the 
mode of Della Crusca. ’Tis Mr. Ingram, too, who writes of 
Mangan that ‘much of his sweetest verse is buried in Irish 
periodicals’ : howbeit a dozen lines later he informs you that 
the so-called translations ‘contain much of Mangan’s highest 
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achievements.’ A man so loftily indifferent to grammar may be 
forgiven anything, but it might be suggested that Mr. Ingram’s 
duty was to leave unprinted ‘achievements ’—in fatuity—like 
The Saw Mill, The One Mystery,and The Nameless One. Mr. 
Buxton Forman has once more allowed the resurrectionist to 
best the critic in him. His essay on Horne is well enough, 
although it be too long and describe Ovzom as ‘short, crisp, 
and compact.’ Sure, if ever poem were ‘spun out to weari- 
ness,’ it is that same Orion. But he serves up twenty-six 
pages of Wells, of whose Joseph he says that ‘anything more 
unchastened it has been the lot of but few poets to bring to 
the birth’; and the idea is as correct as its expression is the 
reverse. You read the unchastened twenty-six, and they seem 
to resolve themselves into a discussion of the young man’s 
thesis that ‘the first great attribute is modesty.’ Certain are 
we that Phraxanor did not behave as Wells has it : and more 
certain that, if Joseph did actually as Wells has it, he deserved 
far worse than he got. As for Mr. Thomas Wade, who appears 
to have bestowed his manuscripts upon Mr. Forman, he might 
have been passed over with advantage. His verse is even more 
indifferent than Mr. Lewis Morris’s, and the ode to Lamartine 
is remote from common sense as from poetry. Mr. Wade 
‘folds him in a trance of meditation with the bard of France’ ; 
listens to two birds that ‘ breathe love to love in sweeter soul- 
eclipse’ ; invites Lamartine to furl his sullen spirit’s eagle pinion 
as his own is furled, to weave with him a sunny song of panting 
love’s dominion, and to wear ether unclouded in his heart. 
And Lamartine replies in language polite but no doubt am- 
biguous. It is such reading which has led Mr. Forman to say 
that a ‘book has a treasurable genuineness,’ and that Phraxanor 
‘lives in that strenuous sense in which Medea’ and certain 
women of a like sort live. After the same fearless fashion 
Sheridan Knowles, Edward Atherstone, John Clare, and 
Ebenezer Elliott are treated, in respect of space, as if they 
were the very greatest poets. Dr. Garnett—who writes ex- 
cellent well of Hood and of Peacock—says that ‘the plan of 
this collection excludes Carlyle the poet : we can only exhibit 
Carlyle the verse-writer.’ Setting aside the fact that Dr. 
Garnett should have known better than even to hint that poetry 
can be written in prose, why should he have permitted Mr, 
Miles to pipe anew what Mr. Swinburne inelegantly but not 
inaptly called ‘the flute notes of Diogenes Devilsdung’? The 
same is to be said of the late Lord Lytton, who fills fourteen 
pages, although Mr. Walter Whyte exclaims, in words that 
deserve to be graven on tablets of brass : ‘ One true lyric did 
he write in which the sentiment is sweet and sincere, and 
in which the form is worthy of the sentiment ; the lines en- 
titled ‘Absent yet Present,’ amd which commence thus: “ As 
the flight of a river,” etc. There and there only did Lytton 
rise into song.’ Wherefore, then, induce the public to fill its 
belly with the husks ? 

It is of the irony of things that the most important poets 
have fallen into the hands of the Hon. Roden Noel and 
Mr. Horace G. Groser, but Mr. Miles is to be congratu- 
lated upon the comparative disappearance of the Young Ass. 
Dr. Garnett’s Hood and Peacock are sounder than his Beddoes, 
which, however, is agreeably written. Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
Praed, \ike these, is too good for its company. Mr. Charles 
Sayle writes sensibly of Wz/diam Barnes, as does Mr. Walter 
Whyte of Landor. Mr. Mackenzie Bell discovers so astonish- 
ing a discrimination in the Whitehead, and to a less degree 
in the De Vere, that one falls upon the conclusion that he is 
able to put out good stuff so long as he is undazzled by the 
proximity of his subject. But Mr. Roden Noei gabbles of Lord 
Byron much as a sixth-form boy might write who has been 
reading Mr. J. A. Symonds. He saw Nature ‘not as Words- 
worth, . . . with subtle, dreamful gaze ’—(what is a ‘subtle 
gaze’ ?)—‘ of a heavy-lidded mystic eye, but from orbs large, 
limpid, wide, characterised by Coleridge as “very portals of 
the sun,” rapturously alive.’ Also, ‘The strong red wine was 
trodden out of his heart’s wine-press by cruel trampling feet’ ; 
for Society—(or what we take to mean Society)—‘ looked half- 
fearfully, half-indignantly askance upon so strange a putative 
ugly duckling wée (!) swan. After that, nothing can surprise 
Mr. Noel tells us in several places, in several roundabout ways, 
that Byron lived in a revolutionary age. ‘ His brief poems re- 
mained often rather wooden, commonplace, without distinction’ 
—the exceptions being the /s/es of Greece and what Mr. Noel 
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calls ‘Thou art dead’; yet the present selection includes the 
Maid of Athens, When We Two Parted, There be None of 
Beauty's Daughters, We'll Go No More a-Roving, O Snatched 
Away, and the immortal Missolonghi verses—to say nothing 


of the lines to Titian mentioned above. As for Mr. Groser, 
whose Coleridge was examined some months ago in Zhe 
National Observer, he remarks of Keats’s first volume that it 
‘shows plenty of incipient grace,’ but neither he nor we nor 
any Other creature can explain what ‘incipient grace’ may 
be. Again, ‘The surprise of a town-bred child in its first field 
of buttercups, and the rapture of a lover gazing on the face 
of his mistress, represent, if combined, the attitude of Keats 
towards Nature’; and here one feels as Douglas Jerrold felt 
after reading Sordel/o, By the time the comparison is reached 
between Keats’s poetry and ‘some fair-built temple of the 
Paphian queen,’ one has no sensation left: so that the state- 
ment, ‘ Scarcely, then, would we exchange so bright an image’ 
—(as that of Keats’s ‘ for ever panting and for ever young ’)— 
‘for one of sober fruition,’ fails to surprise, even as a fine excess 
of unmitigated nonsense. Shelley is the king of English lyric 
poets. And one may not tell whether ’tis Shelley or ‘the 
student’ who is ‘extolled by ome set of critics as one of the 
purest-hearted of men and inveighed against by another 
as a creature of impulse.’ It is obvious that the student of 
Groser, like the student of Shelley, ‘must feel positively be- 
wildered’ as he wades through the wilderness of this ‘ imagina- 
tive prose,’ with all its proper little flutterings of morality. As 
for the editor, suffice it that he records, with more than a 
Steadite’s gusto, how Sheridan Knowles, ‘ when only twenty-one 
years of age, actually succeeded in rescuing six young women 
from the London streets’; and that he makes one solitary 
little joke. 
THE MAGAZINES 

Sir Charles Tupper’s article upon Imperial Federation in 
The Nineteenth Century is informed by righteous and patriotic 
motives, and enforces the opinions which most students of con- 
temporary politics have for some time known Sir Charles to be 
in the habit of proclaiming. The best article in the number is 
Miss Lawless’s ‘ Bardic Chronicle’: a charming Irish legend, 
charmingly related. Mr.Goldwin Smith, of Canada, is of opinion 
that ‘ Disestablishment’ of the Established Church of England 
‘appears to have in its favour the general drift of things,’ and 
says so at considerable length, with copious illustration from more 
or less closely analogous topics in parts of the more or less 
civilised world where the said Church is not established. He 
also thinks that the question ‘ seems likely to take the place of 
the now nearly defunct Home Rule.’ No such luck. If it did, 
the next state of the Radicals would be worse than their pre- 
sent one, which is saying something. But they know better, 
and will let the Church alone for a good while yet. Also, Mr. 
Smith takes for granted that the ‘end’ will be disestablish- 
ment. Apparently his reason for thinking so is his view of the 
‘general drift of things’ mentioned above. According to this 
wicked but apparently ineradicable old fallacy, Home Rule 
would not now be nearly extinct. How often were we told that 
it was not worth while to oppose that form of losing everything, 
particularly honour, because it was ‘bound to come’? The 
monthly stodge is in the place of second distinction, ze. at 
the end. It isabout ‘ Ancient Beliefs in a Future State.’ Belief 
in that future (terrestrial) state of the author’s country which he 
is so frantically anxious to effect is ancient indeed. The article 
closes with a highly diverting erratum affecting the Septem- 
ber stodge, which was about an entirely different subject : viz 
the future state of the House of Commons. 

In Zhe Contemporary Mr. Lecky has an eloquent and sug- 
gestive article upon the text that ‘the main and fundamental 
part’ of Carlyle’s ‘teaching is the supreme sanctity of work.’ 
It was originally delivered as ‘a Sunday afternoon lecture to 
working-men’ ; and if there were plenty of them and they had 
any sense, it was probably useful. Mr. G. Bartrick Baker 
writes learnedly and carefully upon the character and prospects 
of British and American railway stocks, but chiefly American. 
Mr. Welldon, a traitor to the education which made him head-+ 
master at Harrow, advances temperately enough some of 
the stock arguments against the compulsory study of Greek 

at the universities. The writer of the first article does 
not think (or says he does not think) that England is im 
any degree likely to be ‘ forced or drawn into taking part in a 
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Continental war,’ and thinks (or says he thinks) that if we are 
we had better not fight. In 1885-6 this gentleman committed 
himself, within seven months, to the opinions: (1) that the 
politician then best known as Mr. Parnell was a public enemy 
who must at all hazards be suppressed ; (2) that he was a 
patriotic statesman who ought to be Prime Minister of Ire- 
land ; (3) that one Mr. George Osborne Morgan was beyond 
all question the ablest man who had ever represented a Welsh 
constituency. Lord Hartington used to sit for the Radnor 
Boroughs. Whoso would know more than 7he Z7imes can tell 
him of Dr. Mortimer Granville’s opinions regarding teetotallers, 
intoxicating drinks, and drunkards, with especial reference to 
insanity and cancer, let him look in Zhe National Review. 
Should he pursue his investigation into the contents of the 
magazine, he will discover Mr. W. Earl Hodgson to entertain 
the belief that all Mahatmas have a ‘ startling’ personal resem- 
blance to each other and to Mr. Gladstone ; and further, that 
some people believe in Mahatmas (and in Mr. Gladstone) because 
‘it is absolutely necessary that we should believe in a divine 
power, in a categorical imperative, and in Providence.’ That 
is, if we have ‘storm-tost souls,’ which Mr. Hodgson seems to 
think we have. These assertions fail to fulfil the three condi- 
tions which are said to be essential to a satisfactory anecdote : 
that it should be ‘short, true, and surprising.’ 

The Fortnightly contains the first chapters of a new novel 
by Mr. Mallock, who seems to promise that his work shall 
be a judicious compound of .Vama and 7he Daisy Chain, but 
whose first three chapters bear little resemblance to any- 
thing in either. ‘A Son of Adam’ begins to hold the mirror 
up to the sons of Britannia. He does not flatter our national 
pride, but he seems so very well acquainted with our ways and 
customs that it may be doubted if himself be not a Briton. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, on ‘The Emancipation of Women,’ talks, 
as we said at the time, much sound sense. For instance: 
‘In the Family woman is as completely supreme as is man in 
the State. .. . To keep the Family true, refined, affectionate, 


faithful, is a grander task than to govern the State ; it is a task 


which needs the whole energies, the entire life, of woman.’ 

3lackwood opens with a patriotic and intelligent article on 
foreign politics over the signature KYPIOS. It is full of facts 
and figures, and is coloured with a feeling of confidence in the 
resources as well as in the destinies of Britain which makes it 
refreshing reading. The late Lord Justice-General of Scotland 
is the subject of an appreciative biographical notice, in which 
justice is done to the wisdom, the learning, and the patriotism 
of the great judge. ‘ Danovitch,’ a tale of the dark ways of 
the Russian secret police, is interesting, though it is hardly up 
to Maga’s usual standard. 

In Scribner's, Mr. W. W. Story gives an informative and well- 
illustrated article on the Corso of Rome, which is marred by a 
tendency to gush. The instalment of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
new story, Zhe Wrecker, has an exciting auction, which promises 
a sequel of adventure almost unlimited ; while Mr. Edward C. 
Martin gives an essay on Carlyle’s politics, sensible on the whole, 
though like a good Democrat he cannot away with the thought 
that the author of the Latter-day Pamphlets was at heart a loyal 
subjectand a Tory. Mr. Ruskin fares somewhat roughly at his 
hands, as is rightand just. It is high time that nobody should 
believe that Mr. Ruskin’s attacks on the whole science of poli- 
tical economy have any justification in the writings of Carlyle ; 
and Mr. Martin puts the position with some accuracy, when he 
says that Mr. Ruskin professed to throw political economy out of 
the window, but that when one pokes into his rubbish heap ‘ one 
finds that what has been poked out is not political economy 
at all, but something which Mr. Ruskin fancied to be that.’ 
The Century is more than usually variegated this month. It 
begins with a portrait of Mr. Rudyard Kipling (which does not 
flatter), and contains an adulatory paper upon that author by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, who says nothing vital, talks of ‘exotic 
thrills,’ and praises unreservedly the ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ 
which appeared in this journal. There is an article or two 
about things Russian, and a contribution on aérial naviga- 
tion which is by way of being scientific. There is the usual 
puff by implication of American prowess on the field of battle 


‘—this time in a badly written and badly illustrated account 


of an expedition against some Indians on the White River ; 
and the usual fussy contribution about an American hero— 
this time a frivolous description of the personal appearance 
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of Lincoln. And the fiction (of which there is much) is 
likewise as usual. The most curious thing in the number is 
an elaborate editorial in which 7hé Century, while claiming to 
be National and representative of the Highest and Best in These 
States, attempts to reconcile the jealousies which its articles 
evoke from partisans of North and South and of East and 
West. The mixture of arrogance and apology is inelegant 
but instructive. 

Macmillan’s has an instalment of Mr. Bret Harte’s new 
novel, a brilliant and delightful Kipling (an episode in the life 
of Private Ortheris), a very clever and novel note on East-end 
life by Arthur Morrison, a charming handful of miscellanies 
called ‘Leaves from a Note-Book,’ and a capital essay on 
the poetry of Pope: altogether an excellent number. Long- 
man’s is distinguished by the second part of Mr. Froude’s 
‘Spanish Story of the Armada.’ It is not so interesting as the 
former chapter, only because it is not so different from what we 
knew already. Still, any account of so glorious an incident in 
England’s story, and, above all, one from the hand of so accom- 
plished a sagaman as Mr. Froude, is well worth reading. Mr. 
Lecky rejoices in the rest Seville can give him in some well- 
turned verses, which some might take as a new proof that his 
genius missed its vocation when he became an historian ; 
and ‘E. Nesbit’ happily blends the prosaic and the super- 
natural in a little story called ‘The Ebony Frame’; while Mr. 
Lang is, as ever, amusing andelegant. Be/gravia has its usual 
supply of readable short stories, with a well-informed article 
on the Empress Catherine to serve as ballast. Catherine as 
ballast is somewhat startling: she had little enough of it in 
life. In London Society, Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Heir Presumptive 
and Heir Apparent’ begins to near an end, and there is pleasant 
reading besides. Murray’s has a well-meaning but somewhat 
futile article on ‘Some Neglected Opportunities of Rural Life.’ 
The writer seems to know something of the symptoms of the 
disease (our old friend, rural depopulation), but evidently he has 
no practical experience of the remedies he proposes. Theory 
is a fine thing ; but when the cultivation of rabbits is gravely put 
forward as a cure for the rush townwards, sober men turn to 
the next page. Zemple Bar, interesting as usual, in addition 
to some excellent fiction, including an instalment of Norris’s 
‘ Mr. Chaine’s Sons,’ contains sensible articles on ‘ The Cult of 
Cant’ and other subjects. 

The English Illustrated has an article on Rugby by Judge 
Hughes, the main purpose of which is to traverse a certain 
criticism on Dr. Arnold which appeared in these columns. 
The writer in Zhe National Observer expressed the sentiments 
of one section of Rugby boys ; Mr. Hughes expresses those of 
another and an older. It is doubtless hard for Mr. Hughes to 
have any one cast doubts on the quality of the metal in which 
his idol is cast, but he need not have got so very angry. There 
are some pleasing illustrations of Boston—not the Boston of 
culture but the old original Boston of the Fens—and Mr. 
Harris (of Zhe Fortnightly) contributes a clever story, ‘The 
Sheriff and His Partner.’ 

The Art Fournal has a successful photogravure of * Mater- 
nity,’ by George Hitchcock, whose work forms the subject of 
an article by L. G. Robinson. Perhaps its most notable jcon- 
tribution, however, is A. C. R. Carter’s list of the picture sales 
for the current year. Zhe Antiguary and The Bookworm are 
both full of matters of interest to the special classes to which 
they appeal. S¢. Nicholas, The Boy's Own Paper, and The 
Girl’s Own Paper continue to deserve the support of young 
people. We have also received Zhe Law Quarterly, The 
Critical Review, The Cornhill, The United Service, Science 
Gossip, Newberry House, The Monthly Packet, The New 
Review, The Scots Magazine, and New and Old. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FicTION 


A King of Tyre. J. M. Ludlow. London: Osgood. 

Amethyst. C. R. Coleridge. London: Innes. 2 vols. 

At Sundry Times and in Divers Manners. M. E. Benson. 
London: Kegan Paul. 2 vols. 

Cross Currents. M.A. Dickens. London: Chapman. 3 vols. 

Darkness and Dawn. Archdeacon Farrar. London: Long- 
mans. 2 vols. 
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TRISCHLER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. By EpEN Pui.uports, Author of 
‘The End ofa Life.” Crown 8vo, 298 pp. 

The Daily TelegragA says :—‘ The author has a droll, dry manner that reminds 
one not a little of the style of such American humourists as Frank Stockton and 
Charles Dudley Warner. ‘The book is not merely funny—it abounds in acute 
observations of human nature, smartly expressed; passages of bold and original 
thought ; and descriptions of natural scenery at once truthful and picturesque. 
Altogether, the volume is a delightful one.’ Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. By F. W. Mauve. A vivid, 


piquant, and realistic story of aristocratic social life. This boek promises to be 
one of the most largely read during the coming season. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCUDAMORES.’ 
JARDYNE’S WIFE. Three Vols. By C. J. WILLs. 


Glasgow Herald says :—‘ Judged as a novel, the work is exceedinglyclever. The 
arodies of the characters introduced are gems in their way. Altogether the novel 
is very enjoyable.’ ‘Three vols., 31s. 6d 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. By Madame VAN DE 
Vetpg. Beautifully illustrated with twelve portraits. 

Daily News says :—‘ Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, yet light and 
amusing, volumes on the French fiction of to-day. The authoress renders full 
justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French fiction.’ 

‘ Readers will gather from the book more information regarding contemporary 
French novelists than from any other single book with which we are acquainted.'— 
Glasgow Herald, 1n 2 vols., 21s. 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. By A. K. Davies. 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘‘ An American Widow” is very amusing, very 
brightly written, and original.’ 

The Scotsman says :—* Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived. ...A very 
clever sensational melodrama.’ Revised Edition, handsome cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL PLAY IN ONE VOL. 
THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By SypNey Grunpy and F. P. 
Puiips. Paper covers, rs. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE PIT TOWN CORONET. By. J. WILLs. 


The World says:—‘ The best of a batch of novels now before us. Its author has 
won distinction in another field of literature by his admirable sketches of Persian 
life in the ‘*‘ Land of the Lion and Sun.” The keen observation and subtle sense 
of humour there exhibited reappear in his novel, which possesses, moreover, a clever 
plot and several interesting characters.’ Elegant cloth boards, 2s. od. 


THE RAILWAY FOUNDLING. By Noman. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘A story which, from the outset, is delightfully 
tantalising. It is a story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity 
and adventure in it, and, good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘‘ The Milroys,” 
was, it is not too much to say that this is better.’ Cheap Edition. Cloth boards, 
2s 


SCARLET FORTUNE. By Henry HERMAN. 


The Globe says :—‘ Mr. Herman has written a tale of quite sensational interest.’ 
Picture boards, 2s. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
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MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 
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of Society. 


LorpD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 


The Rev. G. W. GuEsT, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 





ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





Publications of the Clarendon Press. 
NEW BOOKS. 


8vo, cloth. price 16s. 
THE MELANESIANS: Studies in their Anthropology 


and Folk-Lore. By R. H. Coprincton, D.D., late of the Melanesian Mission, 
sometime Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford; Author of ‘The Melanesian 
Languages.’ 

With Frontispiece, Map, and 32 Wood Engravings. 

* You cannot read it without being convinced of its accuracy and intelligence. . . . 
He (Dr. Codrington) has investigated and described the life, superstitions, handi- 
craft, and folk-lore with a fulness and authority which give his work an absolute 
finality.'—National Observer, Sept. 5, 1891. 


Just Published, imperial 4to, price 12s. 6d. 
A NEW PART OF THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Volume Il. Part V1, (CLO—CONSIGNER]. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES, founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Imperial 4to. 

Vol. I. (A and B), half-morocco, £2, 12s. 6d. (Also still sold in Parts.) 
Vol. Il. (C and D). (in the Press. 
Part 1V., Section 2, C—CASS, beginning Vol. II., ss. 
Part V., CAST—CLIVY, ras. 6d. 
Part VI., CLO—CONSIGNER, 12s. 6d. 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., with the assistance of many 
Scholars and Men of Science. 

Vol. III., Part I., E—EVERY. Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 12s. 6d. 

‘There is a great deal of insincerity in the current excuse as to not buying such a 
work as this ‘‘till itis finished.” For it is rather a collection of excellent monographs 
than an ordinary lexicon ;_ and the importance of monographs, in any other case, would 
be at once admitted. So prevalent is the ignorance of our own language, that but 
few people can give the plain reasons why this dictionary is superior to all others ; 
and there must be thousands who would buy it at once if they could only grasp this 
fact.'—Prof. SkKEAT (Academy, Aug. 29). igen t- 

Just Published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

THOMSON.—THE SEASONS and the CASTLE OF 
INDULENCE. Edited, with Biographical Notice, Introductions, Notes, and 
a Glossary, by J. LoGiz Rospertson, M.A., Editor of ‘ Selections from Burns.’ 

NEW VOLUME OF SIR W. W. HUNTER'’S ‘RULERS OF INDIA’ SERIES. 
Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., with Two Portraits and a Map. 

CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN: and the Suppression of 
the Great Revolt. By Major-General Sir Owen Tupor Burne, K.C.S.I., 
sometime Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

‘Sir Owen Burne is better qualified than any living person to narrate, from a 
military standpoint, the story of the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, which forms 
the main topic of this biographical account of the two able Generals, Clyde and 
Strathnairn."—Datly Graphic. 

Just Ready, extra fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

LE MISANTHROPE: A Comedy by Moliére. Acted for 
the first time in Paris, at the Theatre of the Palais Royal, on Friday, the 4th of 
June 1666. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. GEGG MARKHEIM, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 


i Demy 8vo, half-bound, price 145. 
IL PRINCIPE. By Nicco.o MAcuHIAveLii. Edited by L 
ARTHUR Burp. With an Introduction by Lorp Acton 


‘Very scholarly, and well-nigh exhaustive.’— 77mes. 
‘The best English edition of a great classic.'— Manchester Guardian. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
FIRST LESSONS IN TAMIL. by the Rev. G. U. Popz, 
M.A., D.D., Lecturer in Tamil and Telugu in the University of Oxford, etc. 
DR. PETERSON’S NEW EDITION OF THE ‘INSTITUTIO 
ORATORIA.’ 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

M. FABI QUINTILIANI INSTITUTIONIS ORATO- 
RIAE. Liser Decimus. A Revised Text, with Introductory Essays, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, and a Fac-simile of the Harleian MS. By W. PETER- 
son, M.A., LL.D., Principal of University College, Dundee, St. Andrews 
University. 

‘ As far as the tenth book is concerned, no student of Quintilian need go beyond 
Dr. Peterson's lucid and learned pages for such assistance as he is likely to require. 
. . . Avery scholarly piece of work.’— Zhe Times, October 2, 1891. 

Just Published extra fcap. 8v0, price 3s. 


HOMER—ODYSSEY. BOOKS VII.—XII. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Table of Homeric Forms. By W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

*,* This edition has been adapted, with very slight alterations, from the widely 
known edition of Books I.-XII., for the use of students preparing for examinations 
in which only these books or part of them are required. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

T. MACCI PLAUTI RUDENS. Edited, with Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, by Epwarp A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Greek 
and Latin in the Mason College, Birmingham. 

*,* In preparing the Text of this, the first English Edition of the Rudens, the 
editor has had the advantage of a more complete basis of Ms. evidence than was 
accessible to his predecessors, and of a considerable number of emendations com- 
municated by eminent Plautine scholars. The Critical Apparatus is short and com- 
paratively simple, but it is intended to contain every important variant. The Notes 
are full, and will, it is hoped, serve as a general introduction to the peculiarities of 
Plautine idiom. 

‘The mature work of a scholar like Prof. Sonnenschein cannot be passed over 
with a few words of conventional praise. It is so certain to become a standard au- 
thority that suggestions for its improvement, even if comparatively trivial, furnish 
the only legitimate way in which it can be commended. But the purpose of this 
notice will be mistaken if it has not made it evident that it is a really valuable con- 
tribution to scholarship, and one sure to raise the reputation of its distu: guished 
editor, alike for judgment and for learning.’—Prof. A. S. WiLkins, in the Academy. 


{ By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Pemsroxe CoLteGE, OXFORD. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the Journal of a 


Tour to the Hebrides. 6 vols. medium 8vo, half bound, £3, 3s- 


WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. By the 
Same Editor. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM. Selec- 


tions from his Letters and Characters. Arranged and Edited by the Same 
(Uniform with the above.) Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues Post Free. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 


AMEN CORNER, E.C.} 
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Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Under the title of THE MUSES’ LIBRARY will appear a 
series of English Poets well edited and well printed. Price §s. 
per volume net. Also two hundred numbered copies on large 
paper, in half-morocco by Zaehnsdorf (or unbound); price to be 
obtained on application to Booksellers. 


WORKS OF ROBERT HERRICK. 


Edited by A. W. PoLLaRD. With a Preface by A. C. SwINn- 
BURNE. 2 vols. 18mo. [/n October. 


Note.—In this Edition many of the epigrams, and a few poems, are relegated to 
an Appendix at the end of Vol. 11.. Copies may be procured without the Appendix. 
Other volumes of the series are in active preparation. 


THEATRICAL NOTES: A Contribu- 


tion towards a History of the Modern English Stage. By JosEPH 
KNIGHT. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. {/ October. 


THE COMICAL WORKS OF PAUL 


SCARRON. Done into English by Tom Brown of Shifnel. 
With an Introduction by J. J. JUSSERAND. Illustrated from the 
beautiful Designs of OUDRAY. 2 vols. demy 8vo. = [/ October. 


One thousand copies (numbered), price 21s. net. Also one hundred and fifty 
numbered copies on Japanese vellum. 


THE ROSCIAD. By Cuartes Cuurcuttt. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT W. LOWE. 
With eight full-page Portraits. Royal 4to. [/ October. 
Four hundred numbered copies printed, price 21s. net. Also forty-five copies 
(of which forty are for sale) on Japanese vellum, with proofs of the portraits before 
letters. a 
** Fifty 7 es of the portraits are printed separately, without the 
etterpress, in portfolio. Price 25s. net. 


LAND-TRAVEL AND SEA-FARING: 


Adventures at Sea and in Australia. By MORLEY ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘ The Western Avernus,’ etc. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions by A. D. McCormick. Price 7s. 6d. Demy 8vo. [Shortly. 


SONGS OF ENERGY. By Mortey 


ROBERTS. I2mo. Price §s. [Ready. 


ADRIFT IN AMERICA; or, Work and 


Adventure in the States. By Ceci, Roperts. Edited by 
MORLEY Roberts. Price §s. Demy 8vo. [Zr October. 


CATONINETALES: A Domestic Epic. 


By Harrie Brown, a Young Lady of Colour lately deceased, at 
the age of 14. Edited and Illustrated by W. J. LINTON. 
Demy Svo. [ Ready. 
Three hundred and thirty numbered copies on hand-made paper. Price 7s. 6d. 
Bound in white buckram, with design by the Editor on the cover. Also thirty-five 
copies on Japanese vellum. 
*.* The nineteen wood-engravings executed by Mr. Linton for ‘ Catoninetales’ 
are choice examples of the work of this famous artist. 


STORIES AFTER NATURE. By 
CHARLES WELLS. With a Preface by W. J. Linton. Fcap. 
Svo. [ Shortly. 

Four hundred numbered copies. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
“The present Edition contains a story that was not included in the original Edition. 


THE DYALOGUS OR COMMUN- 
YNG BETWIXT THE WISE KING SALOMON AND 
MARCOLPHUS. Reproduced in facsimile by the Oxford 
University Press from the unique copy, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, of the Edition printed at Antwerp by Gerard Leeu about 
1492. Edited hy E. GoRDON DuFF. Sm. 4to. [/ October. 


Three hundred and fifty numbered copies on hand-made paper. Price ros. 6d. net. 


LYRICS FROM THE SONG-BOOKS 


OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. Edited by A. H. BULLEN 





Third Edition, newly revised. Price 5s. [ Ready. 
Note In the third E lies on a few textual corrections have been introduced, and 
the Editor has succee in discovering the authorship of some songs that he had 


previously failed to ider tify. 


LYRICS FROM THE DRAMATISTS 
OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 


Revised Edition. 1I2mo. Price 5s. Uniform with ‘ Lyrics from 


Elizabethan Song-Books.’ [ Ready. 

mice This Volume includes most of the poems contained in the earlier and more 

expensive Edition 39). Poems of Robert Greene and Thomas Lodge are added 
from °L yrics from Fl lizabethan Romances’ (1890). .n 


COLONIAL CHRONOLOGY. A Chro- 


nology of the Principal Events connected with the English Colonies 
and India: from the close of the Fifteenth Century to the present 
time. With Maps. Compiled and arranged by H. J. Roninson, 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 5 Fellow of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. [Zn the Press. 


London: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, I 169 New Bond St., W. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60.’S 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





The Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. New Riverside Edition, 
With Four Portraits. Prose Works in Ten Volumes, each with an Index. Poems in Three 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, £4, 4s. net. Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, 25 copies, 
bound in boards, £14, 14s. net. 


William Hogarth. By Austin Dosson. Part I. Memoir, 
Part I]. Bibliography and Catalogues. With numerous Illustrations and Steel Plates. 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. (Shortly, 


My Personal Experiences in Equatorial Africa as Medical Officer 
of the a Pasha Relief Expedition. By THOMAS HEAZLE PARKE, Hon, D.C L. (Durh,), 
Hon, Fe Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, etc., Surgeon Army Medical Staff. With 
Map and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, One Guinea. (October, 


The Life, Friendships, and Correspondence of Joseph Severn. 
By WILLIAM SHARP, With Portrait, numerous Facsimies of Letters, and other Iilustra- 
tions, Demy 8vo, [/n Preparation, 


Edmond Scherer’s Essays on English Literature. With 
Critical Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and a fine Photogravure Portrait of M. 
SCHERER froma Photograph by CHALOT, of Paris. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 6s. 

[ October, 


The Tombs of the Kings of England. By J. CHARLES WALL, 


Dedicated, by permission, to H.M. the Queen. With 57 Illustr ations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ats. 
{Xeady. 


Seven Years in the Soudan ; being a Record of Explorations, 
Adventures, and Campaigns against the Arab Slave-Hunters. By ROMOLO GESSI PASHA, 
Collected and Edited by his Son, FELIX GESSI. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations 
fror n Sketches on the spot. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. [SAor tly. 


At the Antipodes: Travels in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji 


Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America, 1888-89. By G. VERSCHUUR, 
Translated by MARY DANIEL Numerous Illustrations and Map. +Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
(Ready. 


A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas; or, ‘ How I found Health.’ 
By CHARLES C. ATCHISON. Profusely Ilustrated by WALTER W. BUCKLEY. Demy 
Svo, cloth extra, 16s | November. 


The Philippine Islands: A Historical, Geographical, Ethno- 
graphica ocial, and Commercial Sketch of the Philippine Archipelago and its Political 
Dependencies. By JOHN For! MAN, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, soo pages, with Map 
and Frontispiece, cloth extra, One Guinea. (Ready. 


Coomassie and Magdala: The Story of Two British Campaigns 
in Africa. By HENRY M. STANLEY Entirely New and Abridged Edition, with all the 
Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 3s. 6d [/n a few days, 


A Transatlantic Holiday; or, Notes of a Visit to the Eastern 
States of aman a. Bh. y T. Fttz-PATRICK Ml D., Author of ‘An Autumn Cruise in the 
tive ith I n Crow! , Cloth, tos. 6d, [/s a few days, 


Sport and Work on the seme Frontier, with which is 


tum incor] er PA err LIFE IN TIGER LAND! -re Rags a Years’ Sporting Remini 
scen a a Pi SS ter in an Indian Frontier District. By the Hon JAMES INGLIS 
(* Maori‘), Mini or 3 Instruction Sydney, Autho: r of ‘Our New Zealand Cousins,’ e 
With 22 Illustrations in ¢ Che romo-lithography. One royal 8vo vol., 700 pages, cl - extra, One 
Guinea. i | Ready 


The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon : A Voyage to South America in a 
lirty-71 Ry } 7, KNIGHT, Barrister-atlaw. With numerous Illustrations and 


Mi, up Sinn } dition (Sixth). Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d [Ready 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Mrs. Dines’ Jewels. _By W. Ctark Russell, Author of ‘ The 


Wreck of the ** Grosvenor, Crown 8vo, December 


Godiva Durleigh. By Sarah Doodney, Author of ‘ A Woman's 


Glory,’ ‘ Where the Dew Falls in 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. |Xeady. 


A Dream of Millions, and other Stories. By M. Betham 


EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Half-Way,’ et Crown 8vo, paper covers, 15 2 E[ Ready. 


The Valley Council ; or, Leaves from the Journal of Thomas 
BAT ( e N.S.W Edited by PERCY CLARKE, Author Three 
heaven,’ By Crowns yo, with Til ustrations, cloth, 6s. ‘(Sh ortly. 


A Dark Place of the Earth. By Alfred Clark, Forest Depart- 


ment, Ceylon, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Blackmore. 


Paral 16 Full-Page I rations by WM. SMALL.? Crown 8vo,' cloth extra, 7s. 6d. New and 
Popular Illustrated } 


A on Sister. By C. L. Pirkis, Author of ‘A Dateless Bargain, 


“* At the Moment of Victory,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d.j 8 [ Ready 


Prairie and Bush. By George Dunderdale. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


[Next week 


6s. 
A Creatare of the Night : An Italian Enigma. By Fergus Hemme, 

Au of * The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ et Crown &vo, boards, 15. 
Stories by Rudyard Kipling. Library Edition. In 2 | vols. 
rown &v loth, 6s. each [Shortly 


NEW WORKS BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
The Squ'rel Inn. With numerous Illustrations. Crawn 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


Rudder Grangers Abroad. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





FULL LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS SENT POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE 
a hotel and hydropathic 
Relig 10us | Gaoaamne” 


Review of Reviews) {UNBRIDGE wets. 

oO 
Zllustrated, — Price Sixpence, — Monthly ” ington Hotel, 
October Number Now Ready. At all Bookstalls and Railway Stations. m. pee ne ee ee age we — 


south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 





PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
. tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


: . CONTENTS. For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
The Church Revival in Wales. By the DEAN or St. ASAPH. —— : 
The Christian Kingdom Society. By the Epiror. 
Character Sketch: The Rev. Canon Harford. (With Portrait.) LON DON. 


The Best Sermons of the Month— 
1. By Canon Scorr Ho_Lann. 2. By Rev. Dr. LEACH. Langham Hotel, 


Striking Thoughts from Recent Sermons. 
Suggestive Themes for Pulpit Treatment. 


PoRTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable. cor ient, and healthy locality i 
The Work of the ear Missionary Society. Well Water. Elec . _ ight chr saahiene ne eee. Ae 
The Mission World. (At Home and Abroad.)  IJ)lustrated. Table d’Héte 6 to 8 30. Mus hy the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Recent Religious Books. Under the Management « * WALTER GOSDEN 





Notes on Church Music. 
SOME LEADING ARTICLES. OXFORD, 


A Future State. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLavstong, M.P. + 

Town Life and Physique. By Sir MoxELL MACKENZIE. M t > H t ] 

Why Has the Y.M CA. Failed ? By Rev. J. S. REANEY. p i ] I S O e e 
A Noble Work in Germany. _ By the CounTESs OF MEATH. 

Alexandre Vinet. By Prof. PoLiens. 

Laurence Oliphant. By Rev. SypnEyY SMITH. 

Why Newman Went to Rome. By R. H. Hutton. 

Candidates for Discipleship. By Prof. Marcus Dops 

Sermons. By JoHN RuskIN. 

How to Prevent Clergyman’s Sore Throat. By Prof. A. S. Coats, N.Y. 

Toilers of the Deep. 

What is Proselytism 1 wy Be ; RARE OLD WHISKY 
Extreme Criticism and its Consequences. By Rev. Prebendary LEATHES. . 
On Phthisis. By Prof Tynpai 4 damieads saala aa ord aon aaa meta 

Rev. Dr. Allon. (Sketch and Portrait.) THE FAVOURITE BLEND, 

Experiments Worth Trying in the Ministry 3y Rev. CHARLES SHELDON. Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
Representative Churchmen: The Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. (Sketch and Portrait.) ; + H O M A S RB O B B & S O N, 


Preaching. By Kev. H.C. S. Mou e, Principal, Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 





One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 














The Clergyman's Magazine says :—‘ Continues to deserve well of the religious AND 79 QU EEN SJ] REET, _ ° 
public.’ 
. The Record says :—‘ The publication is entitled to the support of Churchmen. 

The Globe says :—‘ Gives the public every month the essence and cream of the 


NEW YORK—-INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. Sample Shirt, any size, ape free, 2s. gd., 38. gd., 
MELBOURNE— |. ROBERTSON. BOMBAY—NORMAN & CO. | 4s. 9d., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd. a ‘gd., or 5s. od. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 38. 6d. Better qualities 


| equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. done 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 





A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


| 
| 
| 
various religious periodicals, as well as a summary of events in the religious world.’ 
REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Offices: 15 YORK STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON, W.C. | OLD SHIRTS : gp mag di donell ap eggs Bar poadigg Aye 
| 
| 
| 


; E and ss. 6d. dozen: made exact to pat . od. half-d zen, post free. 
PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. Children s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
HEALTH EXERCISER Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 


qualities equally cheap. Price Lists an d Penecen of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
osiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


Athletes or Invalids. ‘lakes up but 6in. square floor room ; new, 
s nee a du ane ciimaaiindion, ¢ heap. Plain, 42s. 40,000 B. & E. M‘HUGH & co LIMITED, BELFAST. 


For Brain Workers and Sedentary People, both sexes, all ages. 








physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors use and praise it. Cir- 
cular, 40 Illustrations, free.—Prof. D. L. Dowpb, School of 
(TRADE MAua, Physical Culture, Prestbury Road, MACCLESFIELD. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, R. C O W I E 
MARSHALL'S DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 
Te? MATURE TINA THE GOT AMIRI: | eerrt Treen ct te Bicone Cotterticn of Oi Ena, Berech, ont ea 


Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, 


FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 
REPRINTED FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER, 


CONTAINING LITERARY PORTRAITS OF 














LORD TENNYSON. J. G. BLAINE. | CECIL RHODES. | CHARLES GOUNOD. 
G. R. SIMS. CARAN D’ACHE. | HENRY LABOUCHERE. | LEO XIII. 
LORD SALISBURY. GEORGE DU MAURIER. | LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. | ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
MR. SCHNADHORST. SALVINI. | GEORGE LEWIS. | M. DE BLOWITZ. 
WALT WHITMAN. HENRY IRVING. | HANS RICHTER. MARK TWAIN. 
The GRAPHIC says :— PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR says :- 
‘Every one who read the first collection will turn eagerly to its companion, | ‘All who remember the first series, or who appreciate 7e National Observer, 


and, though it is high praise to say so, he will not be disappointed. ey: All } will turn with pleasure to a new series . . . witty, shre d ably written, 
the ‘sketches are good, and show a knowledge and a faculty for judging men and worthy of the brilliant paper in which they first s 


which is uncommon in these days.’ The SCOTSMAN Savs: 
The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST says — ‘The viands are vi rious — — the sauce with wi hich they are served is 


oT 4 ~ ’ ; peep ” t 
The sketches are immensely clever in their way. always piquant, and should queasy palat es.’ 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 ‘Beafora ‘Street, w .c. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON. CoacH BUILDERS. 
Saloon-—-150 Lothian Koad. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lag hos 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
SUTTON’S PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 


GALVANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISEASES, 


have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
B U L BS Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
9 over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LOSS 
GENUINE ONLY R EAD I N G +} MUSCULAR POWER, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PAR- 
ALYSIS, EPILEPSY, etc., are speedily removed by means of 

DIRECT FROM PULVERMACHER’S’ WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which convey the electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 


SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 


arresting all symptoms of premature waste and decay. 

FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR CULTIVATION. THE Lancet, in speaking of Mr. PULVERMACHER'S APPLIANCE, says :— 
| ‘In these days of medico-galvanic quackery it is a relief to observe the very plain 

and straightforward manner in which Mr. Pulvermacher's Apparatus is recommended 

to the profession.’ 











Price 10/6, 21|-, 42I-, 63]/-, LOS5I/- each. Sik Cuarves Locock, Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, says:—‘ PULVER- 
q 5 = > > ° MACHER'S BELTS are very effective in neuralgia and rheumatic affections, and 
Sent Carria ge Free on Rece ipt of Remittance. I have prescribed them largely in my practice for other similar maladies, paralysis, ete.’ 


taal analarsciiaec For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet— 


‘CALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’ 


THE QUEEN’S POST FREE FROM 
SUTTON & SONS, SEEDSMEN, READING. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194 Regent Street, London, W. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER FORTY YEARS.) 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 

















MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 

STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 

1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK z THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE sd na 

DISHES, eto. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIMB 

A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE bey od a 

EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND, ONE POUND OF THIS 

NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 























The FIRST: in & P O Delicious for 
Manufactured in the Ow LS O 9 gprs 
YAL APPOINT , 
a mo Ey By RO eed TABLE-JELLIES, 
Has 35 , a PIE-CRUSTS, 
World-Wide ~ aes CAKES, etc. 
Reputation for CORN FLOUR 
UNVARYING | , A Valuable Food 
EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTU RERS * AND PURVEYORS |. cHILDREN 
of QUALITY. | TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. ‘and INVALIDS. 
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